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For ten shed head 
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As half t 
Ir may be remembered, or forgotten, that in the days when 
Silver Moldwarp was in business as a practical archeologist at 
Crossmarsh, he used, by way of recreation in the evening, 
fre que nt an unprete ndi ng tavern Cc alled the “ Feathers.” The 
“ Feathers ” still flow shed, in spite of time and change, though 
the thirst of not a few of its customers was quenche .d for ever. 
To say that one evening a number of the parishioners of Cross- 
marsh were vainly idawouen 4 to quench theirs would be an 
entirely safe proposition, because there never was an evening in 
the year when some of them were not, while it would be altogether 
too vague for the purposes of History, who insists upon accuracy in 
dates, in order, no doubt, to be as loose as she likes in all really 
important things. 


When, however, the choice lies among some thousands of 
evenings as the date of a proceéding which remained the same in 
its incidents, however often it was repeated, accuracy becomes 
obviously impossible. So after all it must suffice to say once 


the sun set, and, in that same sense, that once a number 
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of parishioners of Crossmarsh were at the “ Feat 3.” drinking 
ale. 
“Yes: ‘tis true as gold,” 
Laxham market my own self, and nob: 
plain as that mug there. 
” a, but Mr. F lather.’ 
every' ing was to be true one he: , LnIS V - i 
some sort ‘of a WOl rid. [t doesn’t de} lon « | 
but on the tongue.” } 
‘And not too much on that,” sa 
be nen ing -| Poes by the ye. 
‘ objected 


‘Then, Mr. Crow,’ 
belied “Aaaniiiiiar”. 3 bli 1 man r11- 7 } lie 
Vou Was a ppeeete man, youd y¢ l¢ 
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“'That’s gammon,” said the 
gammon. When I say the eye, 
blind man with a bit of sense can 
well as if he’d got an eye for every finge 

“ Aye, but, Mr. Crow—suppose he 31 
a chap once at Laxham fair that got no: 
on his head, and swallowed his drink topsid 


— 


eds? ape 
sight for to see ! 





. es 7 . . . 
‘And so you'll see!” resumed Giles |] 
metaphysicians had for the moment thrown « | : Oo, 
** When I hear with my own ears a man t omet og 


his own tongue, and when that man’s own fat id 
runs of a lawyer’s errands, | ain’t far out, I reckon, th 
lost so much as a toe. Topside down, i i! WV 
Fane’s cottage being sold ?” 

“Come, Mr. Fletcher, > said the gros 
offence, I’m sure. [’m uncommo! 
Crossmarsh is a nice place, but there’s no bu it, fi 
anybody that’s lived t’other sid: ; | 
‘Feathers’ is a good house, at 
‘tis took: but there’s a terrible want of company. There’s my 
master ; but of course I don’t reckon him: and there’s t loctor, 
but he don’t count neither; and there’s Mr. Hargrave, but he’s 
never at home; and that’s all. What we want is a real, good, 
comfortable family, that'll keep company all the year round, with 
London gentlemen and ladies in the servants’ hall, and p tl 
place alive. We'll get along then.” 

‘* No, no, we was never like that, at Crossm ) 
‘‘ That’s not our style. Ah, we'll never see the like of the old times, 

when Squire Fane were grubbing up the Knoll, and Squire Har- 

oTraves were riding his mare over nig rh every d yY, and a c] ap from 
fore ign part ts—Moldwarp by name—was fid ling your head off, 
and conjuring your nose into aamotedy else’s shoe, and Parson Pit- 
cairn was pre aching, and I were first hi ieien } im: those were tl 
days; nothing like em now. Life—ah, that was the life for me 





} 5 } , 
und so’s the hom d. howe 
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you mind if 


Laxham, Mr. Fletch: 
groom, as 1n 
Crossmarsh know, | 
that the change of t 
with the favourite ob} 
an acquaintance wi 
else of piquing his c 
tting the bett 


Ww on n— — 


“ Good evening, 
and the parliams 
a was to be no ordinar’ 
only a stranger, 
men, spoke with kn: 

objection to my smo! 


me into solit: 


that came to hand. 
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il 


but 
\ ledge 
acini Sy pipe in here? The landlord want 
confinement—but a man’s own self i 
., sir, ’'m sure,” said the clerk: for it mus 
of Crossmarsh were boors. ‘TT! 
re every man is better 
st, but of the west, where 

old it impossible that they can have bette: 
The visitor, a large man with a big’ beard, took the first se 
meerchaum pipe, and ordered cider. 

a fine coast you’ve got here,” said he, to break the spell : 
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yuire Hargrave of Windgates, 








observant and curious silence c¢ L | ea | 
bit behind the times down her : 
(¥ have a branch line to Laxham, 
. ‘ . 1 . es 4 
é visitors by the shoal. 
; “Yes, sir,” said the rector’s 
ih thumb to his forehead. “*T : 
th, lived in places where they makes ; 
yo r! rentleman might be a ps 
for both painters and anglers, t] 7 
if LISCO ered t] clifts and the S > 
li 7ePN Vears aco However, 1 rye 
patient and leisurely there as yet, 
“ | walked over from Laxha , 
g id. . the way, thoug ; | 
‘ pas to tl ight, about six « 
4 lowns? Do you know?” 
° ‘Ave, sir: | KNOW, said | 
Wu Victoria’s pa aces that ' 
‘ stop, and plenty to eat and not : 
Gd "veumihle slic ore | 
become to be look | uy ” 
ustible fountain of hum: 
\ invented it on the spot. 
“Queen Victoria’s palace ? ’ | 
. smell a joke——” 
sta 1] is l O noor gaol.” 
* Oh—Lowmoor gaol! Of 
I must get an order to go into d 
‘Ave, sir,’ said Giles Fletcl 
1) rl { | mostly wan 
. th n.” ‘ 
unger ha 
yy them that : 
iy’. world. There’s 
: capes out o’ Low 
E leed ?” asked the stranger, | 
‘* And one of ’°em wasn’t muc 
n that was picked up next orn nt, 
where you'll see the very spot, Or¢ , 
H were a little chap then; but n re 
| wasn't a whole piece of him left mor | ) 
** That was out of the frying-pan into t ind thi 
other man,” asked the stranger. W hat 
“Ah, sir, but if anybody could answ 1 have 
hundred pound this very day. Some say Furn 
my Poin too, but if he had, he’d bee! und Ont 
bi . Ire l had a look after him my ow lf ) 
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needle. He Was Ol quarrying with the other gaol-birds, Chi 
man was, and all of a sudden he was gone. They fired the g 
and all the country was up and after him—Silver Moldwarp : 
all, that could always find whatever he pleased; p’raps he did 
please—leastwise, he didn’ iy 
‘What wasthe gentleman’s name,” asked the stranger, refilli 
and lighting his pipe, “who was so hot on eatching a poor d 
who did what any man would do ?’ 
‘Young Squire Hargrave, of Windgate. But what any 
} would do? No,sir; not any man. An honest man what’s sent 
¢aol—there he’d stay. Speaking as clerk of this parish, a man’s ; 
to do his duty in t! state of life whereto he’s ealled. We mi¢ 
every one have been murdered, for aught we could tell; and 


] 


man’s got a right whole parish because he don’t 


what comes of his « misdeeds. Ah, that was a terrible tim 
we don’t have no m¢ times like that now. We'll never 
likes of ’em again.” 
“¢ Ah, Mr. Crow,’ l ¢ | ‘ther, rubbing his hands 
and slowly, as if h« re caressing exciting memories, * tim: 
you say. “T'was 1 nt y Squire Fane’s niece suici 
hersel{——” 
* Your memory ; t quite 1 t there, Giles,” interrupt: 
Crow. “ Nobody s the 1 ad outs o’ that but me. *Ty 
he very next day was two days. And *twas no mor 
than you be. But ’tisn’t best to talk too much o’ that, wi 
house just sold. 1] t by; be bygones, say I.” 
The rector’s gr ed up his ears, for an oppo 
emed to present or satisfying curiosity without 
Cignity. 

‘We're all friend , Mr. | v,’ said he, “and if so | 
centleman likes to Ww now——" 

‘I should very 1 . w, said the stranger. “ } 
conversation, and y: 0) ns, interest me, Mr. Crow, mo) 
anything for a long 

‘I quite believ: , sir,” said Mr. Crow, ignoring the gr 
When a man’s bee ish clerk of Crossmarsh from before | 
Piteairn’s time, ’ti is own fault if he don’t know somethin 
most things. If a n don’t know Crossmarsh, he don’t knov 
Knoland: but if a in do know Crossmarsh, he do know 
marsh 3; and so he ws what t’ other chaps don’t know.” 





+ 






I'he stranger w: . Mr. Crow, having seen that everyb 
attention, coughed ank, and began; and there were but 
the company, the inger and the groom, who had heard 





oiten than five hundred times. 
“We used to think there was some’at uncommon about Sq 


4‘ a Pen q + . 1 7 7 1:1. . 
Fane’s maggot for picking up pebbles and such like things. 
groped about for what you'd eall rubbish—lumps o° chalk, 


snail shells, and lobster claws. And he wasn’t content with | 
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lay a’top o the ground. If you come, sir, from Lowmoor straight 
over the downs, you passed by a bit of a | | 
Squire Fane cut through it crossway ind 
athwart; and he’d go poking in and out as if he was a con 
gold mine. Now I leave you to guess, 
should want with a lot of lumps o’ chalk out o’ Pix Knoll. W 
didnt think so much of it at first—at least the otl 
though I always had my own thinkings. One d L sp 
Parson Pitcairn. ‘Oh, the Squire’s a great scholar,’ 
he’s after the treasures of the Anci Britons ’"—+] Wi 
very words. But he didn’t seem to find’em. §& of 
there comes into his service, from the Lord knovy 

** Aye, Silver Moldwarp!” interrupted Mr. F] 

“T say, from the Lord knows wh: Ln 


sir, W gvgentieman 


: | + ] > . . > al > | | > . 1’ 
neither here, nor there. nor nowhere ie country round. | 


were good times, but I don’t care il] 

at night: and of how we used to} 

mightnt ha’ been a man at all. Af 

severely at the oroom—* fun and og 

but the soul comes first: and you may 1 nd 
your railroads, but when | Say the ld ys f ross- 
marsh, | mean more as goes to the ~ \y 

was the chap’s name. There wasn’t morta] no | 

do. He could fiddle, and he could 

Aye, Giles, sting. But he could do things nobs Ci 


if | was put on oath, except Giles 

his own eyes. I’ve seen him turn a boiled egg 
and pull forty fathom of blue ribbon through his is 
own inside. I’ve heard him talk queer talk wit! that was 
up the chimney, and make one quart pot dai other 
quart pot sang a song. I’ve seen him m: . tal ce, too; 
and conjure the money out o’ my poc into his « 

and things I wouldn’t dare tell to none but G I 

knows. We used to laugh, for, he was a jolly chap 
but he lived all alone, and all his work was : 
srubbing in Pix Knoll. And when you gets together a great 
treasure-seeking scholar and a devil like Silver Moldwarp, come 
express to help him from Lord knows where—well, sir, it seems to 
me as how there you are.” 

* A wizard and his familiar,” said the stranger. 

** Anyhow, they was always too familiar to please me, though | 
was young and giddy then, and used to go to the ‘ Feathers’ more 
than, maybe, I ought to ha’ done. Well, sir, this Squi Fane 
had two young nieces, as nice children as you’d wish to see. And 
they was Miss Rosamond and Miss Sophia, young man,” he added, 
severely to the groom. 

‘ Well—to be sure!” 
* Young Fletcher, up at Fane’s cottage, used to tell me there 






















was a sort of a empty 

CT 

) . . 
‘The magic cham| 
‘Eh, sir? You s 

thing. Where nobo 


Rosamond, bei ing a fe) 


midnight, maybe—s 
Think o’ that, now- 
a female girl!’ 
He paused for drin 
of ant icipation that 
“Ah! And she s 
‘god alone He 
‘for never was that 
‘ Carried off by t] 
‘Don’t ask me, si 


Lished too.” 


“Tm glad I cam 
best original 
such a lot to the fa: 
the innocent girl, 
half tragic, like al 
through the midni 
\nd weren't there 
‘After that, sir, 
Pix Knoll into the s 


then he with Miss S 


London town. An 
woman, say I, that’s 


Brae. 
~ ( 


‘ 
-~ 
t 
‘ 


i-like golngs on. 


ie has nobo 


empt at this moment 
of such absolute indifi 


Crossmarsh must ha 
‘* Not a soul, sir. 

you, sir, the folk 

the place after sundo 


only it don’t happen t 
‘“‘(shosties and bog 
‘Not a bit of ’em. T' 


‘And who said th 


don’t believe Miss Rosamond was spirited away 

he cliff,” answered the sceptic. 
ler jump?” asked Mr. Crow. “ And p’r’aps 

And praps 
ind sleep to-night in that cottage, il : 
n we'll know if “there's ghosts or nay. 


“ She jumped over t 


“P’raps you saw 
she told you why ? 
look here, if you'll exe 
you a gallon; and t] 
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ows—if He knows!” 


iere’s no § 
e was?” asked Mie Crow. “ But pr’aps 


lumber room where nobody never dared to 


r?” asked the stranger. 


m uncommon knowing about them sort o’ 
never dared to go—B ut one night Miss 
e, and thi refiwe | curious by nature : ‘twas 
[ say, went into that there very room. 
o that very room after dark: and she but 


| 
AlC, 


,and for the enjoyment of the indrawn sigh 
‘lled the room 


?” said the stranger. 
ing creature seen, herself, again !’ 
| only tell you t] is —Silver Mold. LY") 
, said the stranger. “ That’ 


of the black art I ever heard—it leav 
Yes—the old wizard, the magic cham! 


curiosity,.and the devil, half comic, 
best specimens, to fly away with he 
air. But what became of the wizard unc! 


i 

JITis 4 

uire Fane threw all his gettings ou! 
twas may be chalk, or may be gold; and 


ia went to foreign parts away, and died 
1 ¢ tLtage is sold ; and she’s a | 


=) 


ught a house to live in where there’s bee) 


1 in that house all thistime? Is 
Now ?” asked the stranger, with an 


renee that a quicker brain than was used a 
seen that it was too complete to b ye sineere 


stways not a body I should say. Ble 
about are that coward they won t 20 


n. Of course I would, if I had occasion 


lav my ro id home.” 


les!” broke in the sceptic in the corne 


+h things.’ 
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as you're so bold, shepherd 


answered Mr. Crow. 
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“No, no!” said the sceptic. “Tis you or ! 
and he looked round, with a grin, for : O 
It was getting late, and the subject growing so! 
the hour. At Crossmarsh the people prefe: 
honest day. 

* And so I would,” said Mr. Crow, stoutly, “: no 
a quart, only I’m a married man, : my 
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And what’s more, a new shepherd’s easy g 
officer I’ve got to think of the paris ; No. 
going into that room meant no t] 
By ought to see.” 
Py “There is such things as a haunted h 


‘There was one near my last place, where 
head and hery eyes used to slide 

Tuesday in the month at twelve; and IL’) 
Le, where a big black dog used to howl in the s 
was to happen, and when they u to lo 
nothing to be seen. And there was Vi ino 


bj used to jump out on the maids 
1 they didn’t dare to go by. P’raps th 


cottage will keep her servants, but they'll hav: , 

. 4 . and their Wages ay have to be hig] , W hat’d id 

| that there room, Mr. Fletcher, where the ] 

| into and never came out again ?’ 

“Take!” said Mr. Fletcher. 

. ghosts in Crossmarsh, mind that, young n 
the man that would take five hun i pol 
alone by himself in Squire Fane’s black room. | 

Bie Ne vertheless,” said the strang , | s( 





ee ret ed 


b 
ts long that his presence had beco AL] S| le- 

less, gentlemen, that man will hi: | | ve 
seen a ghost, and I should like 
things. I want to get at the b , 
what the wizard conjured out 
claws. I want to know whether really s vrhat’s- 
his-name—Silver Moldwarp, and how it was aone. Y« : 
[ weigh near twelve stone; I’m not so easy oug i 
the floor, or the ceiling, as if I wei slip ofa girl. M™ er, J . 

¥ am a bachelor, and I am not a parish clerk, ) ss would 

: 


| not amount to a parochial or even t cdi tune. th 
short, I will spend to-night in t ONost- 


' 
i — 


ae 








i you all here to-morrow and tell you 
fF [ don’t come—well, gentlemen, you'll und 


elsewhere.” 
It was certainly a chance in a thousa 
to have the run of a house while it was e1 nd 
i no reasonable excuse for entering and s ung. For h 


advanced the true one, that he was searchi for ; ed will. 
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it would not be | before he would be considerably nearei 
Lowmoor again than Crossmarsh was, while a man like Rackst 
as the prete onde d Queen’s fellow conspirator and employer, ws 
at once be put on t] scent oO h a search, and, being once 


thereon, would take very efficient care that no will should ever | 


found. Everything, ideed, depended on working with the 1 
¥ 5 


absolute secrecy, and with so much suddenness that no sort of ri 
uld possibly be ru He could not go to the house and say, “* 

am a stranger from America, but I have reason to believe that 

important document belong to myself is hidden in this hou 

with which I have er had hing to cdo, and why I 1 ni 

[ cannot tell.” Such an application as that would assuredly ha 

LO be decided upon Rackstra\ and it was not like ly t 

same man would « pe ice from Lowmoor gaol. Si if 


could, would the a po 


] 











“Well, sir,” said Mr. Fletcl licking his lips as if they 
pleasant flavour, “‘ you be a good plucked ’un—that you be! 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” said Laurence, “I’m only afraid, with 
friend in the corner, that re’ be nothing to see. Ghosts are 
birds, except when they’re not wanted. Somebody, I daresay, 


cument remain open for findin: 
He had come to marsh in rch of a plan of undistur! 
entry, and had lg | upon an absolutely ideal plan. A hou 


empty and haunted, at a st-hunter’s sole disposal for a v 
night—why it was almost as good as having bought the pl 
and in some ways « | il. 
He certainly had ple ti thinking things out during 
tled silence th: wed | offer to beard Saw: very devil 
his den. 
It may be that t fat f the parish senate were dist 
ida conflicting « on nd that there was some charit 
willingness, per! , me, at letting a stranger e3 
himself to the mysteri perl f the invisible world. But 
Imness was eve ore impressive than his courage; hi 
cel tainly r sO sai an parently sane. And, after all, Crossn 
Was not so very al n Iro! L xham, Windgate, and the 
of the world so 1 | ture was coneerned. Wh 
; man deliberately { nto a whirlpool, horrific d 
gather from far a ear, not to forcibly restrain him fro! 
purpose, but to loo a eeds heis a hero; if not 
he gives people S¢ t Ing r more delightful than herol 
talk about to their grandchi ) If this venturesome str 
emerged from his adventure safe and sound, the old story oi 
place woul l still | st as good as new. If something happe 
the old story would a hundred times better than new. Bu 
the ra a vanis! from mortal sight, even as poor Miss 
—why then an inet e horr ld give Crossmarsh a g! 
wonder and awe, i i enapie every man there present to 
to his dying day, ‘ eed the chap just afore he went in.” 
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lend me a lantern; and I’ve got a flask, : 
to sleeping rough out West. so I shall do very well. 
question is, how am I to get in and find the ros 

“Youd better not go, sir,” said 
you willi—why, there’s nought more to say. 
that, for I keep the house-key, 
nigh the church, not a quarter of a ) 
you go straight through the hall, and up 
straight in front “al you, and then along the landing, 
over into the hall, to your left till you comes to the « 
down three steps and along a long passage to ir rig 
long passage; then you gets into the back iy 
you never turn; and when you have got throu 
lean-to, there’s the door afore your very n 
miss the way.” 

“No; that’s plain enough. First 

ight as faras youcan: room. Now, 


l 
, leonnke owl « levy 
sood luek and a lively 
] ; 


l 

nouse 
J 
’ 


ne room, 


4 
{ 


ghost, and | 
rs hour isn't far away. 
aie | le | 
-, Slr, 1i you please! | Mr. ¢ 
Bw , 
lalling into somewhat 


whis ST ed to show tf hat 


tc 


rr) shicl cil, ee 
ghoulish silence, 
7 { 

he, aS a Man oO we vas 

] , a — 

impre ssed with a mere Crossmarsh 

] 4] 9 a ~ - _ | . 
a} ype Bile Sl) —not that tis likely, nor i nope 


he best to leave your name and wher ou bel ti 


A = > 3 ae 
irienas Nn night know 4 
e } ee - » | 7 , " 
‘Td rather not.” said Laurence. C 
Pa sagem aiy it shall be nam nd 
) 94 7 . 
be to say, ‘There wasn’t so much his nal 


for = Ais perh as if I had friends I shouldn’t go. It’ 


SS aaa - , } . ee | | 
wives, and children, and comrades, t] keeps 
like you. 
¢ rr oo — . , 999 : A 
lhat’s it, sir!” said 
afraid. 
“No, no. Of course not. Good night, o 


Mr. Flet 


in ease | ees see you again. Now, Mr. C . 
‘‘T wouldn’t be in that there chap’s boots,” said M 

‘*not for all the money in London 
And none said him nay. 






































‘* SoPHY,” said 
really, this time. & 

“Oh, madam! J 

‘“ Yes-—Home.” 

“ Then—you will 

“Not want you, 
had transferred you 


Ri 


Ngahoung. Are vou 


of the world? An 
miles for a day ‘? 
“Yes: you are 
serve you till I die. 
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y exclaimed. 
ond Laxham, and had no reason for noticin: 


any peculiarity in Sophy’s tone. 


additional seal on the 


latter’s lips. 


little while into her own countr V5 


Miranda’s 
sell Crossmarsh be: 





compani n 


im going 


night not 
beautiful and so happy—and jy 
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about the trains.” 


any more ? ” 


[ thought it was settled y: 
from Que en Victoria to Qu . 


ing with me even to the other 
ou when I am only 
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ald Sophy. | only rant 


want me in your oy 


? Tve been buying 
can escape from the smoke 
l, dear—but don’t tell—I t! 
Rackstraw too. Of course 
explains to me all about 
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-in the clearest way, so tha 


ining to understand them. T 
w it is we get on so well withou 


the peerage, and politics, an 


m to get on so badly with the 


] 


thing to 


I shall 

one thing back to Apahu, al 

are.” 
But Rosamond’s 


However, the word had put 


ele had robbed her of her ! 


never i 


trains to a place eall 


If she were going back for 
it should be simply as Senhora 
-not as that poor Miss Fane who had to 
use her un 


say, dear, but I don 
.ent—but then I’m only a savag 
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penny for the 
Rackstraw for having turned her into Mi 
for not having let her visit her own country 
child, so that nobody could recognise her as 
lands were being sold. She had not a tie 
her past, and intended to have none for eve! 

A good deal to her surprise, and a little to 
nothing was seen of her friend and patr 
for Laxham. Indeed, though — ad : 
and dignity « if her mistress a good deal mix 
sometimes unintelligible impulse, as was nati 
from the South Seas, the Senhora had neve) 
capricious until now. The purchase of thi 
a strangely sudden caprice: her departure fo1 
rush of a child upon a new toy: and she wo 
servant with her, not even her Swis: ri 
traveller, utterly unversed in railway com] 
leading strings and corks, and cast hers: 
none but Sophy to counsel and prot 
had been a wanderer in the labyrinth of ci 
life, and to avoid arriving at Laxhan 

Here they dined: and here Sophy expert 
the night. But a demon of unrest appear 
Her Majesty the Queen. A carriage wit! 


ordered, and the travellers, with their ver 
luggage, were once more upon the r lL. it 
shade of twilight, and Sophy knew not 


“Is your nev house far from her 
‘ Yes—no—” said her mistress, 


reverie, and appeared to be gazing farther t 
doubt, “ thought Sophy, ‘she is weal O 
lady —and no wonder. [ wish all t 
we were gone. li wish we were 1n won 
people cre am they are happy} 
areams. 

Present ly “ee road lay over the C| 
felt one of he hands clutched by 
vere fevered ate: trembling. ‘Oh, Sop! 
throwing herself back, and drawing a ful! 


the sea!” 

Sophy Was not an Imaginative pe Nn, and 
Moreover, her thoug!] 
far away. but her mistress’s fevered clutch 
‘alled her back from her own thoughts half 
aimost “anes the Queen’s heart beat: shi 
heave: she felt her trembling. 

‘What is the matter, madam ? 
frightened. « Are you ill r 


was not to be seen. 
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ind the same time K 
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Yowve the lad t boug 
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Yews come from L 
your coming down : 

sn't been slep in s Squii 
l’ve got the key— 

‘| suppose it is s n, but 


ss dreamy tone. ‘ it r frj 


shall want for a 1 a d 


omfortable to-morr We we 
ike roughing it, an hate in 


In country plac 
\irs. Crowe looked Cle Le 
‘| think you'd best not go 


she. © °Tis sure to be terrible 


cold; and, begging your ladys 
ense, but there’s ta! 
“Tales?” asked Rosamond. 


me You haven’t hea . maam ? 
mine: and’tis all nonsense—ther 


‘‘And if there were,” smiled 


ad bargains, a haunted house, ‘ 


with them, I dare say—though 
but all the same it seems a 1i 
Crowe. I'll take the key now, 
early to-morrow 
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windov 


don’t think of me: that’s all.’ 
who had been so unfailingly a1 
w somewhat calmer: and Sophy 
| heard or answered a word. 
re by the roadside, with a light 
er tapped with the butt of 


nN exceedingly respect a le 


Rosamond, still speaking as 


m. “Iam Madame Miran 


to belong ‘to Mr. Kane 
should be able to oet D 
<d Sophy to herself 


tne carrlage as ll there wer 
in old woman who had n 


She was utterly seared 
ld there be more in it th 


nd a purchaser a house, at o1 


ise 1S a coincidence in 
lid not know what to thi 


ie cottage!” exclaimed M 
n to say you're going in no\ 
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oon! Why, ma’am, the hou 
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mind,” said Rosamond, in 
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| form to express surprise : 


ottage to-night, ladies,” sa 
uncon fort: ible, bad empty, an 
’s pardon, of course tis all no 
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aren't no ghosties nowadays.’ 
e *Y urchaser of that worst of a] 


shall get on very comforta 
‘course now they’ ll have to 


nasal to disturb old tenants, Mi 
nd you shall hear from me prett 
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“Yes, madam: ‘tis for you to do as you please, to be sure—but 
all the same—Why, bless my heart alive! wherever is the key ?” 
Rosamond leaned back patiently while the search was bei 
made. Sophy was still trying to reconcile herself to 1 complica- 
tion of being thus brought back, under a chan; name lasa 
stranger, by a stranger to her own old ho S 
little or acer. to do with her state of mi 
only desire had ‘been to cut herself away from her past al 
and never to have to do with the world that held H Derw 
again. Her childhood at Crossmarsh had e1 
trouble, her after-life in ruin, and 1 eath of 
crowned it all, making her believe ( the os world, save Sen] 
Miranda and Dr. Rackstraw, an abyss of fickle 
greed. | 
The key could not be found. “I iv 
said Mrs. Crowe, “and have kep it somewh«e 
laid my life twas on that nail. But it « to- 
morrow I'll hunt high and low. ‘Tis 
ma'am. They can make shift at the ‘ Feath 
be better than you’d Lente found at the cott: 
* There used—” began Rosamond, “ ther 
l key of the servants’ door, at the side.” 
For a moment Mrs. Crowe did loo : 
“Oh yes, ma’am, [’ve got that key. But 
should go into her 
alred——”’ 
6s I prefer ° i sald Rosamond, in ner royal ] 
that key now. Good-night, and thank you, 3 
When Mr. Crowe came home, rather late, for the « F\ 
was news for him indeed. His wife had been good 
up for him, so that he might have the very ea word—* Pet 
they’re come !” 
“Come ?” 


pmend 


» 5 | 
iouse after dark. by 


Aye, Peter: Squire Fane’s is sold to two young women, wit 
their bonnets choke full of bees— 

“T know: Giles Fletcher heard all that 
Ah, they won’t stop here long.” 

* But you don’t know they’re in now, by the back door! They 
come here for the main key—and I couldn’t find it, high nor low 
—from Laxham, in a fly _ pair, baggage and all.” 

Mr. Crowe glared aghast. For his nerves had been considerabl 
fluttered by his own ghost Storyyand the result of his return to thi 
‘Feathers” had by no means cleared his brain. The consequences 
of having betr: iyed his trust as wt “my eper might be disagreeable 
unless he took precautions to hide his past transaction; and 
he had not the least intention of going toa houseful of bogeys, 
bogey-hunters, and other strange creatures to see if anything was 


~ 


wrong. And so, with plenty of beer in his brains, he did what 
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every blockhead is almost sure to think wise—he said nothing ¢ 


his wife about what had become of the missing key. For he wa 


well up in proverbs like, “* You may tell who’s new married 


telling his wife news: and “Silence is the hedge of wisdo 
as some exceptionally long-eared saw-coiner used to say. 





But Rosamond k: what she was about exceedingly well. It 
true she had no p ical purpose in view: all she felt was 1 
there was nothing her at the end of a vain search but to 
back to Apahu, and re to live and die alone—only first s 
must see the old sights, and hear the old sounds, and bid good-b: 
to the ghosts of old nes. Moreover she must keep the tomb 
her life in her own ids: she loved it too well to let it p 
strangers, and there was always the chance of its proving 
thing more than a so long as it remained hers. Sop! 
living, would surely k a pilgrim to the old home 
day, even as she wa ine back now, and before she left E 

ind for the land w! , arried her she could take st 
ensure that such a pilgrimage should not be made in vain. 1 
hurry of her flight fi Lond | been deliberate: she des 

. throw off her queendom, and not.to have the sacred place 
her heart intruded upon and dissected by her philosopher 
friend. Dr. Rackst: would, of course, in due time recove1 
pupil, and she wou in due time need again his help and 
council: but not . And she entered her own house, 
Mecea, like a thief the night not out of impatient caprice | 
because it was her heart’s desire to come unseen and to find 
little ie ty. 6 as could be found. A hint of the new mist: 
coming, she ‘thoug and it would be somebody’s business 


sweep, aa garnish, and drive out the very ghosts whom she 
coming to see: and she would have to face all the stares in 1 


parish. “instead of er ing in silent and unknown. 
Dumb must be the pen and deaf the ear that have failed t 
and to gather what t home-coming meant to Rosamond, Que 
f Apahu. Many times, and in many ways, has her strange st: 
hi en told—the story of 2 home-bred E nglish girl carried off in t 
simplest.way and yet as if in Axil Y's yo and at once tral 


formed into the Queen of an unknown land. And now, after mai 


years, with her mind full grown, her soul enlarged, but with hy 
heart of hearts un hanged, she was coming back to her crad 


ad died. She had thought to fin 


S 


wherefrom all but her heart 


il 
all as she had left it—uncle A*neas groping for his fossils ; ahi ' 


running about like a wild bird—just because the same Reuss 
was coming back again: and she, the dead was coming aie 
life, and only the living had died. 


> 


It was a ghastly business, after all, when the side-door had be 


opened, the ‘luggage carried in by the driver »and the fly discharg: 


As to reasonable comforts, there was no lack of them, for she h: 
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made Sophy pack almost as if fora campaign. 5 ese things 


were of no moment, seeing that she had o1 \ O] 
her companion’s sake. She passed into the s ng 


her lighted lamp, Sophy followin: No clis- 
turbed. Sophy regarded her with of lent, 


art 


ae aig ; a +1, I; PA; yl 
and ner eyes were 8O Iull ot the 11g \ : ir} 
oo ] ’ | yt ] . Pod 1-3 » +] ; ‘ 
was on tne very edge ol LaAKINE vo en 


did not dare. 


Imagine the feelings of a ghost 


2, ‘ ‘ 
vears, from the grave, with the wisdom le find 
all changed. Or rather, a wom: 
losing her womanhood, to find that 
vanity. Now she seemed to hear . : 
mare upon the drive: now Sophy li 
again she was only conscious of al e] 


ind her home-sickness turned into rl} 


human sunshine of Apahu. 
i 
“Come in here, she sald, O 


room was empty indeed. “We wi 
i 
Pe 4 98 : << Spee 
nignt, said she. And now we 
ee mad Se 
Let us go upstairs. We will mak 
and- 
Her eyes ight sight of son 
} ad ~* v. j } 1 
sharpened mint, lat 
»% . aw * }] 9 
in Pix Knoll. 
“7 . . . 
pene gazed at 1t 1n SO long ati 
5 we 


* 


to do. ‘¢ Leave me ” she began 
For (yod’s sake leave me alone.” 

A queen must be obeyed. Sop! iT19 | e in 
that ghastly house, alone with 


] ‘ le . | t| 1 QO Va rea ) ro s§ nc " 
HACK 1NbO UL avage more and 


the hall, but left the door ajar. to 
have found a fetish in 
with it in her hands. 

‘Oh, if something would sp 


“~ 
, 


voice!” Sophy heard her cry. 

“Tam not myself to-night,” , al | | 
into one or two of the upstair rooms. ‘I suppos ilisation is 
telling on my nerves. You must mind to-n1 
To-morrow l will gO down to the sea, and swu nerve nd my 
follies away. We will sleep here. Come, let us make up our 
beds. These couches and our blankets will do for to-1 . We 
don’t have feather beds in my country, and um must arn 
our ways.” 

The room she had chosen was that which had been her own; 
and it was even curiously little changed. Mrs. Croy who had 
the care-taking, evidently was of strongly Conservative views, and 


. 


had taken no liberty with the place as it had been left by the 



















































Fanes. It may be r 
bade Sophy take the 
not left her mis 
door between them: 
ing alone. 

“Tf you wake and 
me,” said the Queen, 
ing; and I may be 

‘Oh,” eried Soph: 

ange house, all alo 
with you, if you do 

‘(so to sleep, my 


have 


Now kiss me 


Lil Cle 


have disobeyed your () 


[It need not be s: al 
ling, with thinkn 
Her bed was anythi 
trying and exciting ¢ 
and troubles were m 
ery. Her disillusion 
over which she had 1 
ntiment was as he 
been to the child. H 
Rosamond was fu 
closed the door betwei 
lighted lamp im a da 
The wat 
now, even through t! 
| What 
Well, she would have | 
any rate the advanta 
set eyes on it again. 
the hunger: and now, 
would be able, wit 
devote herself to he 
But, meanwhile, s! 
trembling of the nerv: 
she carried her lamp : 
white-washed passage, 
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to sea. 


ir manes. 
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not full ten years ago. 
this back part of th 


deserted, and her own. 


She almost expected 
he table: but that has 
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went to where it had | 
had never seen. 
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room was double, so s 
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extent of | 
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me 
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moving about, or 
| don’t feel much 


like sl 


vo wandering about this—t 


C I 


Rosamond, ** you must be de: 


vake before morning, you 
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‘ and 
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“17 . 
yr W1tD T¢ 


ne, if I’m asleep, and take 1 
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tT 
it, al 


hana out 


aring, 
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r all, 


; tired—very tired: with 1 
with wonderin 
whole 


situation 
Sophy’s ner\ 


In one go 


Derwent was the only trou! 


\V up he 

olass when 
uuld see t he white horses tossll 
of this visit, after al 
had not come— it had at 
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ough itall. W 


Vas 


last. 
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sne 
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that had 
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her into slumber ver 
expected to be. SI 
eys room and her Own. placed Che 
r window, and look 
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out 


She 
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there, and freed 


ost and 


mind and 


Ou 


- bundle 


in far 


ched the 


had 


i or 


gvone 


C9 


crown 


would 


dead in her old hon 
an 


em 


of romance 
So also had the heap of straw 
had ap peared in living form. 
on the floor which sh: 


but m«¢ 


leep: 


girl it | 
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as 


she last saw 


W ish 
herself 


never 


ptier heart. 


lying 
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Y soon. 
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too exalted a 
gallery over the hall, and along th 
door of her bower an 
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was absolutely no chang 
always 
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been empty 
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ultiy 
lumber rooms of farm-houses on S 
made them, and sometimes the 
there was a ft1 -door that was no 
only a trap, bu 1 half-la Ider, half i 


BUG REE 


117 } TXT} + ] } i a 
Out VV) l Wi SLOOU I Lt Ll ciil 
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& StYaw .- « « DUE tA! was an 
7 he | 
— : . + » +i . 4 
OTOW!) pern S Tor tne momen 

> i i 
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+. , ' } ir 7 + ’ . 
irap WelLL Dat . UPON LLUS TUSLY Hin 
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P VAT] Cc ! 
teps cdown. Who otf the 
‘ ee l ] 47 
would not have done the sam 
. } ’ a 
crnous that the man had Hiaaen Ni 
: , _ 
wna WV US Vy‘ < | jound ner ; = 
ry] } | 
ears. i Iie stery nad  % - 
] ] 4+ | , ah) -- 
cdereda a LLi¢ ¢ lembprance OT its 1 
; ; : 
unl SS SLi has en | pack to wha 
4 ; 
where these mysteries and miser1 
, + ex o Ahad ] 
lt seemed strange that the} Ss 
> | i 4] | | *1] 
of the cottage that she, and stil 


found out in their exhaustive exp! 


7 
tnrougl! 


—_ 


r aia , 
1 an atmosphere of close 
a ey | eS ; 
room exceedingly like the one s 


; “a : 
not quite so large. What a fin 
} , a a PS _ ean | 

ower 1t would Nave mace for fhe 


~~ 


’ . 17 ‘i ] ] i 
expuior no turther now, alt nough 
r 4 “uiigh = 
mised so much more. esides. 
| ee 3. el as : Po r 
and new things were not what she 
ry 7 
[The room must have been uss 
forme r gerne rations ol Fan ee Co 
h i = a a De 
{O] the re was an old three-le oo . 


given over to the spiders, for who mus 
Apahu. There were plenty of mouseholes; ) cup- 
board with broken doors. Befo vin y ooked 
into this, and stood on the three-| eae dd sto © 100} : | 
on the top shelf she found a fo] li ae pr 
showing no special signs of age. She op ) to be 
iper, and the first words 67] 
will.” It was not likel 
she supposed, concern somebody ; l wl 
had read plenty of stories about the curious ] wills are 
found—after all, remembering these st: 1} | in a hidin 
hole in an old farm house was just 1 ce 1 | some- 
body’s will. 
“ Derwent!” thought she, looking at the names. “I don’ 
remember any Derwents about here—or any Derwents ex 


some sort or law p 


y to concern |! se 1 is, 








those people that Dr. Rackstraw knows. | had better send it 
11m 3 and he'll kno h { is. Nn what to do.” 
She placed the pa in he ss and returned up the st 
adder. It wasar to clo trap again, and to 
tagnant alr. 
Hitherto her ner lad ‘angely calm, as calm as if 
e re-visiting a 2 alt years. But, whether the ec 
vas false, or wheth e last ssions she had of her | 





rowded back upon ) of a moment, she was 
vith a panic the hi had never known. It s 
ras if a hum: : the darkness of the door 
her the shado | returned to the same 
ynere it had first I] her and the sunshin 
rdays. Yes, th vw all that was left to 


Is J 4 4 ' . rs) Q } 
she did not stop ; , Jueen as she was, flune 
. " ; = halls ; ee + ee 
imp into a corner, ; . and darkness, flew thi 
ea 1 +] nets : — 5 
LLUUL. SsiamMmed ATLL ULL key twice 1 the | 


then sp cd at was at her bed-room wind 
sain drinking the 


‘It is the last t . * Never while | 


| *] 1 
» n that horrib!l 
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OsWALD HARGR necessarily aware of the convey 


[| Crossmarsh to nhora Miranda. He was vexed; tho 
Cc 1 } F > 
~ course, he had no business reason for being so. On 


ontrary, everythin ad gone miraculously well and smooth 
Of course, Sophy w ly ea penny the richer for the sa 
which would be | by the payment of debts 
mortgages: but sl uld be saved having to pay heavy ann 
interest, and be f) rom a legion of responsibilities. Inde 
to say that she wor not be nny the richer is to speak 
conventionally: for the Senhora had been in much too great 
hurry to bargain, : had payed what the amazed lawyers h 
chosen to ask her in the expectation of having their terms beat: 
down. Moreover had paid in hard cash, and had asked 
questions: so that nobody but herself had a right to come. 
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have abstained, and claim credit for it. 
procee lings which resulted in the 
to sell an estate in coparcenary on st 


the claims of the co-heiress should sh: 
claim credit, because, in the position 
case has given mean infinity of thoug 
in these half dozen lines. 
gage on his own farm: nor was he ad\ 


Oo oO 


that 


Rosamond’s deat 


been all these 
far as she 
All these t 
Laxham: 
to face the fact 
force it to an end. 
and 


< 
till t 

A 
a 


clues : 
lor 


mond. 


worshippe 


_ 


he very well 
ten years 
and stronger, while 
day by day. 
Rackstraw meant to be 
slippery as a serpent, and would know 
to this, that | 
way between beginning life again, or 
whichever Way he decided, he would 
neither follow 
Sophy he had now done all he could: 
bind him to the lives of others. 
make his own decision, once f 
without further wavering, whatever 
most stubbornly faithful hearts that hay 
the truth could be known. 

So, though her business had been carried out 
she should have been brought back to Crossmars! 
him in the extreme. 
disbelief in the Senhora, and none the 
once seen her, and had never spoken to her; and 
with Rackstraw only confirmed him in his ide: 
adventuress—though it can be no ordinary adventuress who buys 


W ell- 


he could 


and then 
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unless 
h with issue, leave would 
things were, CVeED he. loyal to the pos 
years, was bound at 
was concerned. 

no's belonge: 


the whole business was 


Moldwarp 
he had absolutely ho 
h Laurence Derwent 
and easily-turned 
resolution and 
ought to have cut through the knot 
not how. 
love a ghost for Rosamond 
in name, he would not know her | 
He himself was 1 
and the probability Ol] 
his hope, which 1 


inscrutable, ; 


He shared to 








connection 


her as an 






real estate with hard cash, an: 


was beyond disputing. If Harding was a king of the silver mines, 
she was an empress of emeralds and rubies. He was afraid of her 
for Sophy—and yet e\ in this there was nothing to be done. 


He could not forget 
f her friend. 
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Vi 


id fired up at the least suspicion 


Thus it happened it Rosam: 


windows and looking out upon the drive, and thinking, not m¢ 
eaming, of her own. r people of Apahu, for whol 
he was answerable to 1 King K Ings and (Jueens, was brought 
, all in a moment, to the | smarsh of old. For, as if it w 
it yesterday, there v Oswald Hargrave, he and no other, | 
r his horse past th e] re he had told her to wait f 
,the last words of that s id ever heard ; words that s! 
forgotten the mor spoken, but which now can 


‘kk as if they had be S 
(nd she had thou | 
ill else that had 


And would he know. ] ad become of Sophy ’ ° 
She felt herself turn If he could tell her nothing; 
ie could only tell iid was dead—but then, if 
ould say, “The child Kosamond felt like a prison¢ 
fore her judge, bef doo! poken. She left the window 
nd paced the room. ‘“ Has he me out ?” she asked herself. 
‘Clan be have learn: | ? She did not know whethe 
noped or feared. ows me, he knows me—but if 
oes not; and if Sop gone—There must be no chance thei 
Nosamond Fane must ad, and I must be for ever what I a 
‘Have Ll come for lift it is no use praying. W hat 
OLIC is done.” 

The house, with t! ielp of M Crowe and of the villag 
irpenter had very soon been ] nto sufficient living order for 


two ladies who required for th 


hone of the needful fu) liture na 


yet found either the courage or the will to tell her mistress of 
her own former connection with the house to which she had come 


as a stranger; and, for 1 


F 

| 
present only three rooms ; 
been removed. 





hose wealth on that occasion 


‘7 


md. standing at the library 


had taken ten years to grow. 
ad vanished out of the wo1 
when she was young 


hat matter there was every reason why 
| ~ . . ° , 
she should put off that perfectly useless confession for good and 


‘“f 
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Sophy had not 





























a new life, and meant to be Miss 
des, it would be a breach of faith to Dr. 
im to make explanations which she knew 
he wished to avoid. So when Oswald was shown by Mrs. Crowe 
into the drawing-room where she had been meditating, as became 
a lady in waiting, on less lofty matters than became the mind of 
Majesty, she said at once— : 

“1 know what you think, Oswald—but I am still to be Miss Grey.” 4 

‘And for once,” said he, “I don’t think you are wrong. It 


all. She, also, was beginning 
Fane no more; and bes 
Rackstraw, and oblige 
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isn’t that that troubles me. It is your being \ this woma 
here at Crossmarsh, at all. Being hei since nobody w nem- 
ber you—it is as well you should avoid the fal: 3] 
be in as Miss Fane.” 
‘Ah—I am so giaey you a me right!” said » "AG 
“We must fall out, Sophy, about | 
see you for a long, a very long tims 
“Yes, Oswald—and I—I am going. T A} 
‘¢ Apahu? 
“Don’t you know? [It is the 
Queen.” 
**(,ood God. Sophy ! But I ean’ 
and a—Rackstraw: if there b \] 
name is, anywhere out of th 
That woman- és 
“ Hush, Oswald! Here she co} 
Sophy rose. and stood in all res 
her heart in her mistress, and in 
dulged in no favourite’s liberties. 
Oswald was already stand 
and certainly not to the Que : 
he ad, and did not hold out her hand; it was 
own country. But, for al 
throb! ing, and she was searching him wit] 


her Ce 


‘H e does not know me,” “ity own eyes al ( eae 

yet he is not chan: ced gs 

Strange enough, i in all conscience, would 
who had been moving round in the circle oi 
had known again her who in that time had g 
into a queen, and from a queen into a wom: 

Yet she Was saddened by his Want : 
had not yet grown up to the height of pur O1 ss 
nor would, may be, until her time cam 0 te ethin 
higher still. 

As for him, with all his doubts of her, he was far more impress‘ 
Py her presence than when he merely saw |! 

owd on the night when /ineas Fane died. He had to harden 
himself against a certain magic: for h | 
was what he believed her to be. 

‘J am a neighbour of yours, madan e, he said. “ My name 1 
Hargrave ; I live ata place called Windgate, not many miles away. 

‘*And you have come to call upon your new nel ours 2” 
asked Rosamond. “ That is friendly. This is my friend, Miss 
Grey. . . . Of course, you knew the people who lived her 
before——” 2 

“The Fanes? Well.” 

“Of course—béing in their house—they interest me,” said she. 
She was so eager to reach her question, and yet so dreading it, 


CC 
> 
h 
i} 





that she fancied she eded excuses for the most natural curi 
about the traditions the new home. 

‘There are so many relics of them about that I almost 
as if—as if I belonged to m. Are you sorry they are gon 

‘They were very ir friends of mine,” said he. 

‘ Let me see—I have heard something of them already ; 
were an old man an | rls. He is dead; and they—what 

‘come of them 4 , 

Sophy glanced at 

There was certa no reason why he should betray 


she chose to make r secl satisfy the idle curiosity o 
stranger. _ . | 
“1 cannot tell yi . “The elder is thought dead 
‘ Yes—and the vi | 
‘[ cannot tell.’ 


Sophy’s eves tha | 3 \ SO 


— 


L08 Lmond had her ans\ 
So this was friends! ea ack to find that Oswald H 

rave could not tel! [ r can I tell,” she thoug 
il cold with a dull 

; Perhaps,” she ; rht dead too ?” 

‘She went abr ; () id, “‘and what has becom: 
her—I have said know.’ Chat was quite enough trut 
one whom Sophy’s could 1 oncern. 

‘* Or eare to kni | suppose,’ said Rosamond. “That s 
to be the way of t! orld. , queen from the South Seas mi 
speak a little str; ly ithout seeming strange. °*; 
dead too—for that n mean. How long have 
p ople—these Kan hs 

‘Ever since the 

‘ Died ?—Ah, I no 


SO 


It was as if sh id se ‘ sister die. For if Sophy 
vanished out of lif that t ble night ten years ago, even 


would Rosamond h broken her heart,and have died of love 
SOrrow. 

Nothing on earth could have made her say to Oswaid now, 
am Rosamond Fane, ec back from the grave.” All was 
that she eared for: he knew her not: he was so indifferent 
he had even forgott n how and when her sister had died. VV 
would she signify to him, or he to her? It would merely con! 
her plans, and roughen her return to Apahu. . . . Le 


the past go now: for all had gon 
“It is a strange old house, this that they call a cottage,” s 


she, with a sudden change of m nner—bright, but hard, like « 
of her own gems: and a little bewildering to a man who ky 
little of women’s whims. “I have been groping about all over 
and look what I found. Is it of any use, do you suppose ? ” 
He looked at the paper which she gave him. “ Why,” said 
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“it is a will. And Derwent—there have never been any Derwents 
here. J know some Derwents——” Sophy’s heart came } 
ears. 
“So do I,” said Rosamond. ‘Can it have to do with 
“Impossible, I should say,” said Oswald. ‘* And of cours 
could, there’s no saying whether it’s any use To 1 reo : 
But wait . He turned deeply grave. “T of 7 
should say. Where was this found? ” sked 
on the paper in his hand. 
“In an old cupboard. Of course it means 
thought of sending it to Dr. Rackstray 
“Would you trust it to me?” he 


Derwents and they LTE the people if ‘oncerl 











‘ + ; ] at } , ] *. , 4 1 

** Certainly,” said Rosamond. I don ni] ‘ 
ge ‘ 2 — ie me 4 cet 4 | | 
of it,as long as it is in the righ nds. J 


| 


though it should be here. But no. 1 
world that is strange.” 
That, however, was not Oswald’s opi 


i 
talk that wandered farther and farth: 
the hearts from those who mace t. h roae dat to L 
find further evidence of a connection tween M 
Derwents, in the former’s witness to a very obvi ? 
forging something more ambitious than flint 
certainly not strange. That was merely usef 
employ it without further delay. What he fom 


what, all the way to Laxham, and all the way that sa 
London ran in his mind, was the woman for whon 


for the first time that day. He, the lover of a d 
living woman had thrown him under a spell 

He had come searcely meaning to see her; o 
merely to gain such knowledge of her as might enable hn 


better to warn and protect Sophy. He found a presence, ni 


soft and eager, now keen and brilliant, that, in its sudden moods 
startled him into something beyond observant int 

voice that seemed to make music in him at once old and new. 
He had felt this in some measure even at the outset, when 

was merely asking questions about the Fanes and showing him 
the paper she had found. But it was afterwards, when the talk 
ran upon her own country and her thoughts of England, that he 
began to comprehend the devotion of Sophy. The truth was_that 
the (Jueen of Apahu was energetically throwing away the LST 
remnants of Rosamond Fane. 

So he who was searching the world for Rosamond found a charm 
in another woman that he had surely never known in that poor 
child. His excuse must be that he came to her doubtful of 
himself and disheartened, and that his heart had lived empty 
all its life, of all but hopes and memories—-and these are sorry fo 


(To be continued.) 































SOMETHING ABOUT NEW GUINEA. 


\ GLANCE at the |] nor Mala‘ Archipelago is the revelati 
f a well-nigh spent | accon dated conflict between Heph: 
tos and Poseidon. <A ost the marine evidences and memor! 
this past strife of cods to be reckoned the period 
rie Ing of the sea ween Banda and Australia, which twi 
year attracts the eplt of the Milk Sea or the White Water, 
ecount, as has ber eclously suggested, of the rising of 
hurous and voleanic <halatic mm the tortured bottom of 
ep to the agitated face. | erra firma proofs of the cl 
mM which they hi here to the status of Edens 
ie very birds of ] lise are native, are to be found in 
strange conformation the islands, whose outlines are as fantas 


as those of cloud-land. Celebes, for « xample, humbly imitated « 


smaller seale oo G , writhes on the map through eight d 
orees of latitude an: : of longitude, as if it were the sporti 
eathing of a cirrus, or, more tragically, the contortions of a star- 


fish in the agonies of dismemberment. The island of Papua, 
New Guinea, again, from its colossal and unshapely heed to the 


ned and rugged extremity of its tail, challenges a respect! 
esemblance to the remains, if not rather to the ruins, of a m 


gatherium. Its coasts, as represented on the map, are horri 


with the names of pe s and promontories running far ,out into 


he Pacifie, whilst the immense untracked interior is a blank sa 
where a summit or a range is indicated as revealing itself mist 


from above the snow-line to the coast Ing mariner. , 
New Guinea is, with the exception of Australia, over wate 
laims a priority in discovery, and with which, when the latter was 


known as New Holland. it was sometimes thought to be econnecte: d, 


the largest island in the world, thus ranking in size immediate 
before Madagascar, of which a few glimpses were lately prese nted 
in these pages. It lies just under the equator, and between it and 
the north-east portion of Australia, from which it is separated by 
Torres Straits. It extends from 30’ to 10°40’ of south latitude, 
and from 131° to 150°30’ of east longitude. It is of very regu lar 
outline, being deeply indented by several large bays, hick. teem 
both its north-western and south-eastern extremities into extensiv 
peninsulas, the more compact port ion of the island being situated 
between the 136th and the 144th meridians. It pursues a general 
south-easterly direction for a distance of 1,500 miles, with a 
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breadth varying from thirty to four hund 
estimated at nearly 300,000 square miles. 
south-west by those portions of the Indi 
Banda and Arafura Seas, and in other di 
the Pacific. 

The crudest law of gravitation woul 
compelled attention to an island of su 
latterly 
throughout 


And 


numerous explori 
have visited j 


Australia, combined with contingent si 


nexation of at least the eastern 


Crown. 


In the face of every incitement to: 
however, the statement may even yet 
hat New Guinea is less known 
this planet, than any other sublunary 


-+ 


Lat 


a legitimate supposition that 
colonies. and to the 
curious Fauna, and its mountains of 
ought to have led, long ago, tO a 


coasts. 


line. 


ing.” 


Australian 
tracts of unexplored country, watered 
abounding in mineral wealth, have be 
restless portion of the inhabitants of 

long to see so fair a land added to th 
to mention the presen 


possession 


or prospective 
to subsist between this country and 
for the purpose of this article to obs 
the last few years been brought into 
¢ expeditions and 
e of the results 
naturally, the floating of projects for 


settlem«: 


Yet the fact remains, as one of 
the history of geographical] explorat ion, 
Captain Moresby, of H.M.S. Baszlish, i 

nineteenth century, to lay down 
This stretch of coast, first plac 
Moresby, had never been visited, and 
its conformation, as shown by the 

records, up to tI 
Basilisk to the coast between the wide 
Huon Gulf. 


mn ] 
1873, the da 
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‘“ None of the navigators,” as C: 
serves, “ who did good service in the South 
of the New Guinea coast, neared the 
Basilisk within these bounds, a fact 


coast-line 

singulai 
This portion of the coast had been ided by 
consent, with a sort of fatality; and even Captain Owe 
R.N., the brother of the late Dean of Westmi 
survey on the south-east coast is a source of pride t 


[> 


, Whose 


r 
HY 
Asis 



























men, never passed y d the e: 


indeed, lay in the other di 
rated in the name of the bold r: 
the south-e:z stern pe Re 


LPSIiSSLIMNA verba ot tal \i 


Basilisk had ever p: fron 
first going some 24' il 
Louisiade reefs, wh 
found a safe ship channel thro 
way for commerce. 
than 140 islands a ef 
added many excel 
knowledge.” 
The discovery o! 
reefs, which had 
preceding navigators olves 
route from Australi 
the avoidance of t] 
peen pleasan 
commerce, as did 
Australian colonies, 
ong their princi} 
Krom a variety of : 
considerable is] 
lor many generati 
visited the latter. _ 
Dutch East India | 
lor many years expr 


of the Papuans, whi they in 


but by a rude dipl ey. 4 


the adventurers fr Ce 
puisive Papuan wor 

were carefully inst 

fact the rulers of t oun?) 
notwithstanding the intimate 
themselves and t! 

from attempting t 


they harboured agai) isito 


a) 


Ceramese found tl] securitt 
who gave them tim warning 


their fortunes or tlh ives. 


the Ceram mestizos. half-bre 
kingships or chiefdoms of New 


the only people to 
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end of New Guinea. 
nd is honoured and commen 

ve of mountains which vertebrat 
not on record,” to reew 

by, “that any ship before 
to north New Guinea with: 
eastward, to avoid the 
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distanee east. 
fs, and opened 
placed on the cha 
; inhahbite 


. 
anchorages 


to its other advant 
The discover, 
revolutionise | 
round the 
ighest importance { 
ink Captain M 


New (yuinea, 
ers who of habit 
ubjects and allies 
the most part expert s 
ly and murderous propens! 
1, not by force . 
appearance of f 
ed marriages with th 
of these 
\Viahommedan faith, 
‘their mothers. 
tions thus establi: 
refrain now : ) 
he truculent desiens wi! 
strangers in general ; 
affection of their 
of any project which threat 
was one of the prerogati\ 
whom devolved t 
ruinea, to be, with their wi 
dress, which they w 
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itter the manner of Ceram, amongst a population whose nudity 
was at once shameless and absolute. 
This is Dutch testimony of the seventeenth century; and if it 


seems to bear hard upon the people of New Guinea, it may be 
said that it is an inconsiderable fraction of the charges whic] | 
been brought against them. In 1606, for instance, it is recorded 
that the captain of the Duif discovered the south and west coast 
of New Guinea, and “found this extensive country, f 
greatest part, barren, but in some places inhabited by wil 


black savages, where some of the crew were murdered.” hh 
same year a small pinnace of the Flemings returned 


irom a voyage of discovery to New Guinea, where, “ 


their men on shore to entreat of trade, there wer 

killed by the heathens, which are man-eaters, so they were con- 
strained to return, finding no good to be done there.” In lt 

ship named the Arms, of Amsterdam, destined for Ba 

past this place, and touched at the south coast of Ni 

where some of the crew were murdered by the natives.” In 162 
bes the skipper and eight of the crew of the Arnhem were 1 

ously murdered by the natives.” In 1636, Commodore IP 
command of two vessels from Banda, found hims ’ 
coast of New Guinea, near Vlakken Hoeck, or Flat Point. 
commodore,” to quote the narrative of Valentyn, * went 

with his clerk, Andrew Schiller, and some of the crew. T! 
were scarcely landed, when they were attacked by a large body of 
the savages. Pool was amongst the first wounded wit! raye, 
which brought him to the ground. In falling he cried : 
clerk, who still defended himself bravely, to endeavour to r 

but it was too late, and he fell at his master’s side. The savag 
seizing Pool’s sword, cut these two unfortunate persons to pieces, 
and carried them into the woods. probably to eat them. Two 
sailors had the same fate; at least, they never appeared. These 
savages were negroes with long black hair, in stature much larger 
than any European, and almost entirely naked; but one who ap- 
peared to be their chief, had on his shoulders the skin of some wild 
beast. Their arms were zagayes and darts, pointed with iron very ) 


sharp; some also had bows and arrows.” 

In Alexander Dalrymple’s Collection concerning Papua, the 
Notes of Burgomaster Witsen are preserved, which, according to 
that worshipful gentleman, were “ transcribed from the jowrnals 
of those who visited the South Land;” and from the same author 
a more ordered and elaborate account, which may be said to pre- 
sent the best attainable conspectus of Dutch observation and 
opinion, often presumably prejudiced, as to the island and the 
people of New Guinea to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. This account has a significance which can scarcely attach 
to any other or later description ; for it represents the inhabitants 
at their least possible remove from their original condition. 











Witsen claims that was in the year 1678 that the nort 





western part of New Guinea was for the first time systematically 
explored, by order of e Dutch -East India Company. It was 
found almost everywhere to be enriched with very fine rivers, 
: lakes, and bays, with 3 intains of immense height 1n the interio 
showing themselves to e navlg% , at a great distance at sé 
as if towering above 1 clouds. 
About the north-wes ts the natives in general were lean an 
of the middle size, jet ,not w e the Malabars, but wit 
hair of the head short id some al curly. Their bloodthirs 
nature was in some m« ire cise ible from “the black pupil 
| the eyes, glittering s tint of l,’ and was with great ¢ 
many times experien y the loss of several youths, by then 
surprised, murdered, « | into 1 woods, and then devoured 
Their we tp were bi f . with arrows of the same, 
ends of which . sharp-pointed fish-bones, wit 
ngerous barbs; by into the body, they coul 
extracted wit t great heulty. They like Wise uss 
es, made of an ext \ | ood, which they threw w 
ommon dexterity ; ilst ¢ f them, who lived near t] 
used a particula nd of s , sold to them by the peopl 
4 Ceram, and the hilt \ was tied to their hand by rattan. 
Of their manners : religion nothing eould be discover 
except that, in many ts, 1 vere more like wild beasts 1 
sonable human ben Zz | eucediininaeta | 
tne re ads, or wher M19 chance to be taken in lal O} 
and the new-born infa1 ely put into a bag, mad 
ten bark, in which they « ied their provisions. ** The eminen 
women rub their faces coals, by which they appear more 1il 
devils incarnate than | n creat . Apicturesque variety 
same gallant deseri 1 is to 1 effect that “the women we 
ve coral necklaces ai irdles; and make their faces so horril 
oly with the black of nd al that they look more lik 
y pigs than like we aa) | ugh it cannot be i d that 
om circumstances it appears they knov by the law of natt the 
( xistence of a (cod. by int Ing Vi fol de <l hi inds tow: irds tl 
| heavens: for when la lis al ny place not freque nted my thi 
people of Ceram, they ire of their visitors to raise their hands, 
they do, cutting th with a sharp bamboo in the arms, an 
their own sucking mut y the blood out ofit, which is their oat] 
1) a promise to do on iotner no mischief.” 

An nongst them,” Witsen proceeds, “are found some letters 
or characters, written i sort of red chalk against a rock, on th 
outaide of which rock were still 1 seen some skulls, and 
1] nage of a man, about il f-Le not h, that is, from the head to 


wit 
may be guessed at, but not ascertained. 
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little below the shoulders. looking as if put up for an ornament. 
h a shield and other \ apons near it, the meaning of all whic! 
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ists of roots. 


] , . — 4] ‘ — 
chiefly of fish, caught by them at low wa 
the river, as we, o> a : lying at anchoi 
] 7 . 7 47 
cee by the sti nd motions of the tho 
: ie : ae , 
they used. They now very little of « 
but generally devour it raw, except ] 
has been a littl moked, and is less 
<< | QO Qa ] 4 nal 
In about 8° or 9° south latitud 
disoustl race Of people, whose chi 
get SE 1} d ea. 
Llp sill bm the Hnose Gownwalds, | 
1 } 1] 7 
DY what they call a gabbe -gabbe. 
* : ne ee 47 
moreover, are poread througcn witd 
gives their voices a frightful and 
of a deep cellaa 
\ , Lt? , 7" 
Zi Ul rresponas { y) sen. Wii 
ieseribine the inhabitants oj Ne Ww t 
. ; 4 7 ] 
mis-snapen per . not so muen pr 
Cag, See i eee eet 
LiiIcyY Cu ( ii StT1luis asunder, 1 a \ 
f Se ee ee 
throats. irom Wwoicn it May be con 
} f a ’ ] : 
DE, ALLECrF DavilbY’ tpnel promontories 
5 
rr , } . 
They are as: age Darvparcus peo} 
trusted; and addicted to thieving 
} " nm? ’ Ty ] 1174+ | t | ,vYY? 
tauers L< LLiU trace Witil Ll ¢ ili ¢ 
aes . | — ] ] ] 
Lell goods down Upon the beach, bi 
most venturesome amongst the strane 
a ai . ] . 5 , +ayy " 
Make Lt ete > . DY YVeCSULUTCS cll 
for them. Phe colInmeree COnsIst 
, —-™ wtey =: 
cut the trees down with. bad cloth 
iii nT +] ne oe | 5 eS ie 
sugal but the rice and black sugal 
] 4 ] 4 . ' 7 
induce them to tT ide. No traces OT GO 
7° ’ ryvy 
are discernible among them. J 


an 


monly upon posts, r 


round. On the contin 
} 1: ae Ke : 
lL iCaVCs.e i! ike hog-stves . 2 
2. . 
. | } 
and hogs, upon the bare 
~ i 1 . phe 
where they can but ti} 
» loss of a dog o1 hog tna 
" ‘ yp ee —— 
l AMSt adam 1705. 
ation derived from ane ther 
f New Guinea and New Holl: 
] ° , , , Ff +] , , ] 
nm they epresent tnem upon 
DS dt ae Sere oe 1 724 
r of gion is to be qualified 
for | or crystalline 1 
TL 1,] .. ' 1] i 
Phi bles hada small 1 
if ar l’s clenched hand; ot! 
it they acd some metal mixed 
up. <Ar 1er form assumed by t 
t the Papuans was the local 
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hogs and dogs. not their deceased relation 


ury their dead : 0 
sun, till nothingremains but the white bones, which at length th 
ury when they thn prope (heir food consists chiefly 
Gshes, with which th: , .bound, and of yams and plaintain 
They have no sagoe-t 3. ther do they know how to prepa 

bread from the: they had any. Their arms are hasa; 
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pretty accurately with the accounts of the Dutch explorers which 
we have already treated in epitome; whilst the Dutch captains, 
Schouten ag Le Maire, who in 1616 landed on the island to obtain 
fresh water, bought their first experience of the treacherous and 
bloodthirsty phase of the Papuan character, by the loss of eigh- 
teen of their men, who fell the \ inti of an unexpected att tack. 
In 1642, Abel Tasman, after sailing round Australia, and thus 
proving it to be an island, returned by New Guinea, and explor (| 
me portion of its coast. Dampier is intercourse with the I Papuans, 
in 1699, to which allus | been made already, was of the most 
ugitive order. it wa t until the year 1770 that Captain Cook 
first surveyed the passage 1 ugh Torres Straits, in his ship the 
Endeavour,and so confirm .e statement of the disconnection of 
the island of New Guin from t} \ustralian continent; but on 
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In doing so, Captain Owen Stanley marked off one mountain which 
he estimated at 13,205 feet in height, and fifteen others, eight of 
which reached an altitude of over 7,000 feet. He describes the 
coast natives as living in huts built on stages, constructed on poles, 
for the purpose, as he supposed, of preventing the attacks of snakes 
and other venomous reptiles. The aborigines were moderately 
friendly, and were ready to barter. The use of fire-arms they did 
not understand, at first imagining the muskets of the party to be 
utensils for carrying water. In common with all others who had 
visited the country, ( aptain Stanley describes it as being most 
magnificent, growing profusely the most valuable products of the 
Moluccas. At one of their first anc horages the officers and men 
of the expedition were received with much respect and enthusiasm. 
The fair sex displayed the greatest curiosity, and seemed exces- 
sively proud at being noticed ; for on Dr. MacGillivray examining 
the tattooing on one woman, the others immediately pressed for- 
ward to show theirs, directing particular attention to the diff ference 


of patterns. This mode of adornment was rare among the men, 
but among the women it extended over se tae, the forepart of 
the arms, ‘and the whole front of the body, usually, but not always, 


leaving the back untouched. The pattern os ‘the body consisted 
of series of vertical stripes less than an inch apart, connected by 
zig-zag and other markings. That over the face was more « ompli- 
cated, “and on the forearm and wrist was frequently so elaborate as 
to assume the appearance of beautiful ne basil K. The men were 
dressed in the scanty or negative manner already indicated, but 
the females wore petticoats of pandanus leaf, divided into long 
grass-like shreds, which extended to the knees. The covering 
worn by the girls consisted of single le ngths of the same mate rial 
attached to a string tied round the waist; but the women’s petti- 
coats were larger and thicker, composed of three layers of ditferent 
degrees of fineness and length, forming as many flounces, the 
upper one of more finely div ided stuff than the rest. Two or three 
of these petticoats were usually worn, and in cold or wet weather 
the outer one was untied and fastened round the neck, covering the 
upper part of the body like a cape or short cloak. The ladies 
dressed their hair twisted up into “thrums,” like those of a mop. 
Considering the low social and intellectual condition of the 
people of New Guinea, it is natural that the account of one 
observer should be, in many respects, only the substantial iteration 
of others. Yet it is equally natural to expect, in the case of the 
members of the human family, distributed over an island of such 
vast extent, that there would be not only some considerable diver- 
gence in character, but also the possible existence of racial and 
original differences. Even with our limjted knowledge—and it 
must be remembered that, as very little has been rec orded about 
New Guinea, except by marine explorers, the interior of the 
country is yet almost absolutely terra incognita-—it is safe to 
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predicate the existence of two distinct races—the Papuans, who 
have strong affinities with the Australian aborigines, and the Hara- 
foras, who are distinguishable by their lighter colour, straighter 
. ir, and greater litheness and acti ivity of body. Dr. M: .eGillivr: Ly 

marks that the Papuans he encountered seemed resolvable into 
se oni indistinct types, with intermediate gradations; and he 
occasionally met with strongly-marked Negro characteristics, but 
more frequently with the Jewish cast of features, and now and 
then with a face perfectly Malayan in its outline. Captain 
Moresby describes the natives of the eastern extremity of New 


Guinea and of the neighbouring isles, as differing widely from the 
tall, muscular, fierce-looking, black savages of Torres Straits, being 
of comparatively small stature, lithe, copper-coloured, with high 
cheek-bones, noses inclined to be aquiline, and a pleasing expres- 


sion of countenance. 

Captain Moresby’s acquaintance with these people, indeed, wa 
friendly throughout, and their kindness in many cases extrem: 
[t required, however, some management to get over their occasional 
timidity. After an interesting flirtation, Captain Moresby relates 
that “at last one bold islander, enticed by many presents, and en- 
couraged by much patting on the back, with ‘Come along, old 
fellow,’ slowly climbed the ladder of the Basilisk, and stood on our 


quarter-deck, looking scared, an | squeezing his nose spasmodically 
with one forefinger and thumb, and his navel with the other. 
Guessing it might mean some form of salutation, we all responded 
in the same fashion. The sight was almost ludicrous, but tl 
effect was instantaneous; the scared look gave place to one of 
delight as he looked round, and his conf fidence was a. 
Rejoicing in our discovery, we all stood on the gangways, and 
displayed our knowledge that we made friends of the Wiitle 
crowd.” * This bit of knowledge of New Guinea etiquette proved 
useful on many subsequent occasions, in the course of which it was 
ascertained that another native mode of concluding friendships 


consisted in dashing out the brains of a dog as a sort of sacrificial 
offering. 

The high ranges of mountains which run through New Guinea, 
with the numerous spurs extending to the coast, confer upon the 
island a splendid river system, some of the streams of which are 
known to be navigable for nearly two hundred miles into the 
interior of the country. From its very situation, New Guinea 
enjoys all the luxuriance of tropical vegetation. The cocoanut 
tree grows along the whole of the coast-line ; the nutmeg tree is 
indigenous, and is plentiful in all parts of the interior so far as 
they are known; while the researches of later explorers show that 
the sago-palm, the plaintain, and the pine-apple grow on the river 








Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Ratt tlesnake, 1853. 
2 Captain John Moresby’s New Guinea and Po lynes ia. Discoveries and Surveys in 
New Guinea and the D’Entrecasteaux Islands. London, 1876. 
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flats in the greatest profusion and perfection. The island also 
produces the sugar-cane, yams, and sweet potatoes ; with arrowroot 
and rice, as good as any grown in South C aeortrs 1. The timber is 
of the most splendid dese ription, and consists of ebony, mahogany, 
the odorife rous rosamela, ragubuku, much In 1 juest for cabinet 
work, with the tree that produces the valual : soy-bark, so 
well known and prized by the Javanese for its medicina tue 


The temperature is not so high as might be expected in a 
country in so close contact with the equator; the long and loft 
ranges of mountains collecting the moisture, and thus ling the 


quality of humidity to the comparative coolness of the atmosphere. 
In this respect it contrasts strongly with the climate of the 
opposite continent of Australia, with its vast barren wastes of 
sandy, waterless, and almost treeless deserts. Under all its dis- 
advantages as at present existing, the climate of Nt 
the dry season, is not unfavourable to the European | titution ; 
but when the wet sets in, fever 7 apt to cor it, and f 
are able to withstand it. Many of the gold-mi in the later 
prospecting expeditions from Australia were prostrated by this 
fever, which, in several cases, was fatal. The sea coast is been 
found very unhealthy, even the natives suffering; but as the 
elevated land has been reached, it has been found to be more 
salubrious. The unhealthiness seems to be mainly attributable to 
the rank vegetation, and to the accumulations of decayed v abl 
matter which the partial me a of | the ground would, no doubt, 
ameliorate, if not altogether remove. | aptain Cook described the 
coast as low, but clothed with a richness of trees and herbage 
which exceeded all description. Pierre Sonnerat, a contemporary 
of Captain Cook’s, who finds fault with the Papuans for their 
* hideous and frightful aspect,” and grimly avers that the character 
of these savages answers to their exterior, remarks that it is 
nevertheless, upon the soil inhabited by these monsters that 
nature has placed her most rare, her most pre cious, most singular 
most brilliant productions, judging them even by the sma! 
number offered to strangers by these very men 

In such expressions as the foregoing it is inevitable to 
recognise an allusion to the birds of paradise, of which it is 
difficult to determine whether they are more a poem, or a dream 
of beauty. Of these there are about a dozen varieties, v 
assume the half-celestial leadership of some sixty species-of | 
all of whieh, al though inferior in degree, are neverthel remarka- 
ble for the richness “and brilliancy of their plumage. Pigeons and 
kingfishers abound, with some remarkable species of flycatcher, 
and flocks of parrots innumerable. Altogether there is reason to 
believe that New Guinea is one of the richest countries of the 
world as regards the beauty and variety of its land and flying birds. 
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In this connection of winged creatures it may be mentione 
that the insect world is numerou sh r and gorgeously represent 
Butterflies of the most splendid hues divide and agitate t! 


jeated air with their prismatic fluttering ; whilst ants, per contra 
are both numerous | seclabthitee A little way ind. also, 

must be said that the traveller is pretty sure to meet with an 
insufferable torment in the shape of a minute reddish insect, 


which covers the body from head to foot with pimples, causing 
the greatest irritation. 
Captain Moresby did not improve upon the discoveries of hi 


J 


predecessors by finding any strange plants or animals in the 
eourse of his “ae e researches: but he hints at the traces 


] } 


of a large, grass-eating animal, which were believed to have been 
deposited by a rhinoceros. 
It was in the year 1869 that the German geographical journal, 


Petermann’s Mitthe ingen, called attention to the apathy 
ee layed with regard to this splendid island, the entire population 
of which—from very incomplete data, it must be conceded—has 
been estimated to be ler a quarter of a million. Immediatels 
the exploring world turned their eyes in the direction indicated. 


The history of New Guinea, if it may be said to have a history, 
is being now built up day by day, and every mail brings us news 
of new places discov: l, and friendly intercourse with the inha- 
bitants established. Light is beginning to penetrate the obscurity 
in which Papua has been so long enveloped; and Russians, 
[talians, Germans, and English eh awakened from their trance 
to a resolute determination to dispel the mist of ignorance which 
had for ages shrouded the iia. It may seem invidious to 
indulge in nominal preferences or distinctions; but when the 
work of New Guinea exploration is to the front, it is impossible 
to postpone the names of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and Mr. L. 
M. D’Albertis, whose works, with those of others in the same 
department of investigation, are particularised below. “It may 
be safely said,” writes a lucid author and trusted geographer, 
sometime resident and official of that Queensland whic +h is credited 
with having provisionally ppeein New Guinea to the British 
crown— “ it may be safely said that within the last ten years we 
have learnt more concerni1 » Papel than has been known in the 
three centuries and a half that have elapsed since its first dis- 
covery by ee 








' Wallace’s Malay Archi} , London, 1872; Albertis’ New Guinea : What I Di 
and What I Saw, London, 1880; Commander J. Lort Stokes’s Discoveries in Australia 
537-1843, Lo ndon, 1 1846; R S. M’Farlane’s Story of the Lifu Mission, Londo 


i873, Rey. A. W. Murray's forty Years’ Mission Work in Polynesia §& New Guinea, 
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Few Months in New Guinea, London, 1880. 
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The languages of Papua, so far, have not to any great extent 
formed the subject of scientific rity an ion ; but they are 
believed to resemble not only those of the interior of New Britain 
and New Ireland, but of the Sunda and Philippine Islands. 
Some German missionaries, stationed at Mansinam, a small island 
off the coast, found the Papuan language of that district so 
poor, that they could not translate t Bible into it without the 
use of Malay words, the aed of which rendered its intel] 
gent reading by the Papuans extremely problematical. These 
men, Messrs. Otto and Grisler, laboured under the disadvantage 
of being allowed, if not obliged, to eke out the pittance which 
they received as salary from Europe, by trading speculations. 
Their spiritual functions and pretensions were thus overlaid and 
obscured by the ordinary practices of a prudential commerce 
circumstance which was found by. Mr. Wallace to stan rte 
tously in the way of their success. “The only nominal convert: 


yet made,” writes that gentleman, referring to his observations in 
1858, “are a few of the women; and some few of the children 
attend school, and are being taught to read, but they make little 
progress.” ’ 

The character of the natives of New Guinea is very likely to 


have been traduced by those who have injured them, in order to 
palliate their own treachery, truculence, ty} ranny, and varied 
transgression. That they have been as much sinned ag: 
as sinning is freely allowed by naval and national generosity. 
Captain Moresby was not the first apologist of the Papuan at 
the expense of European aggressors ; and Captain Henry Keppel, 
amongst others, has given the much maligned natives of New 
Guinea, whom he visited in 1849, the benefit of the doubt and of 
benevolent surmise. ‘The little we saw of the natives,” he says, 
“confirmed what we had heard, that they are a finer race than 
on any of the islands. Nor do I believe that their ferocity and 
annibalism is correct to the extent reported. A few communities 
along the coast may from former ill-treatment by the more civilised 
pale-faced man have become suspicious and treac ‘herous, but I would 
fain hope that a country in which nature appears to have been so 
bountiful is not marred in its principal features by possessing a 
race of inhabitants such as they have been describe d. The country 
of New Guinea offers an inviting and unbounded field to the p hi- 
lanthropist. The well-directed operations of a few bivhiodindied 
vapitalists—nay, of one individual of exactly the right stamp 
might open such a market for European productions, as would 
soon return any preliminary outlay ‘ten-fold into their bosoms.’ 
New Guinea calls for a just government, and a system of protec- 
tion as once did Sarawak. There are siiailon materials to work 


upon: but not every day are individuals to be found willing to 
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sacrifice health and fortu ine for the benefit of strangers and suc- 
ceeding generations.’ 

rn a . ; . . 

lhe idea of forming settlements in a country so fascinating to 
enterprise is one which may naw be said to have acquired almost 
a venerable standing. But the attempts at colonisation, whethe: 
made by expeditions fitted out in Australia or elsewhere, hav 
hitherto resulted in failure. The alternative method of inter- 


course to be effected by annexation remained to be consiclered. 
And, in fact, this alternative was considered, on the whole, with 
complacency and approbation by Captain Moresby. On the whole, 


it is to be understood; for he is not without misgiving and com- 
puncet tion with respect to our assuming the government oOvel 
savage races. He contrasts the squalid poverty so often seen 

humble life in England with the plenty and the cleanliness that 
met him at every step, and is in lined to wonder sceptically if 
these people have anything to gain by civilisation. A piou 


insoucriance comes for the solution of his embarrassment. ‘ Ponder 
ing on the fate of oth yr ne races when brought into contact 
with the white, I was ready to wish that their happy homes had 
never been seen by us. But considerations of this kind cannot be 
entertained by those who see a simple duty before them, and hav 
means to execute it. e were not responsible for the issues, and 
Providence may surely be trusted to work out its own ends.” 


The annexation of New Guinea, if it should become a /ai 
accompli, either directly to this cor intry or indirectly through the 
action of one of our almost ce ntiguous colonies, would at any rat 
carry with it the compensation of being attended by an earnest 
and co-extensive effort after its spiritual annexation and incorpora- 
tion with the widening domains of Christendom. Even under a 
régyume of which it is difficult at tree present moment to determin: 
whether it is past or still continuing,New Guinea has been for several! 
years a field of British n sada =e tures ; the special honours 
of which, as in the case of Madagascar, attach to the evangelists 
of the London Missionary Society. It is only two or three months 
indeed, since public attention was drawn to the fact of their 
labours by the tidings of the mishap to their vessel Mayol in. the 
I'ly river. 

The operations of the London Missionary Society commenced 
in 1871, under the Rev. S. M’Farlane and the Rev. A. W. Murr: Ly. 
“ Port Moresby was first fixed upon as a centre, though it would 
have been transferred if a more healthy spot could have been 
found. The a, of the mission have been much hindered 
by the general unhealthiness of the visited parts of the island, a 
fever that spared not even the natives being prevalent. Mission 
stations have been established in various parts of the south- 
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eastern end of the island, the principal one being at Port 
Moresby, where the Rev. W. G. Lawes, of the London Missionary 
Society, is located. This was believed to be a healthy spot, and 
the natives hereabout appear to be a little more tractable than in 
other parts. There are in all upwards of twenty-seven stations 
connected with the Mission. As the result of missionary in- 
fluence it has been said that intercourse may now be safely held 
with the majority of villages on a coast-line of 250 miles 
from Port Moresby to East Cape; and this is mainly due 

Rev. Mr. Chalmers, whilst to Mr. Lawes is the like result 
attributed as regards the mountain ranges b 
Moresby.”? 
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“Well, it is to me,” said Camilla, her true love cropping up 
in the midst of her wretchedness. 
After a moment or two shewent on. 


“One naturally thinks of the wildest possibilities, when every- 
thing is so unlikely. He—”and here she laughed, oh, such a sad 


little langh—*“ he can’t ‘have gone out of his mind, can he, gran’ma 
or Sir Howard would have told us ? ” 

But this was of course only one of those feeble attempts at 
joke, so dear to the very miserable. 


Then these two women went and sat over the fire by mutual 
consent. The day was not very cold, though wet and cheerless, 
but they were in one of those moods that makes one chilly, 
glad, moreover, of such comfort as a bristling, rampant, lambent 


English fire can confer. 

And then they talked on in the same desultory way, and ever 
of the same subject; and so the dull day wore along; that night 
Camilla slept but little, and the morning mail brought nothing 
more interesting than bills and cireulars. 

Nor the morning after that, nor any morning, noon, or « 

And the girl ; grew thin and ill, and her grandmother became 
utterly wretehed and alarmed about her, so that she even regretted 
Camilla’s old spirit of wilful sauciness, and obstinate resistance to 
herself. Anything were better than this apathy—so like settled 
despair, the old lady thought; nor did she exaggerate the girl’s 
condition. The worst of it was Lady Prendergast, though always 
racking her brain on the subject, could discover nothing to be 
done. She even proposed taking Camilla up to town, just for a 
change, she said, but the latter grate nore. declined. 

When three weeks had thus dragged on the spirit of self- 
preservation spoke at last in our little “heroine, and she resolved, 
after infinite deliberation, to write a long letter to Horace. 

Should she show it to her gran’ma? Surely she told herself 
the old woman deserved it. On the other hand, she felt she would 
never achieve the same letter—the one she wanted to write—if 
mortal eyes other than Horace’s were destined to see it. No, she 
would despatch her letter first, and affectionately explain the truth 
to her grandmother afterwards. Besides, having once determined 
to take this very doubtful, yet decided step, she resolved that 
nothing should stop her, and therefore would not put herself in 
the untoward position of finding herself bound to disobey, -should 
Lady Prendergast happen to take the course of forbidding her to 
write to her late lover at all. 

“It is wonderful, when a puzzle has but one solution, no matter 
how difficult, how likely we are either to solve it, or to come very 
near doing so, provided always that we devote time and earnest- 
ness enough to that end. It will be seen by the following that 
Camilla—who amply complied with these conditions, had got so 
far as to regard as at all events dimly possible, some such circum- 
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stances as were the real cause. could she but have known it. o! 
all that had oceurred. 


“My DEAR HORACE, 
“JT am perhaps calling you so for the last time, but yet 

cannot begin my letter in any other way, because, until I know 
more, I will not condemn you. 

“It is no use my telling you 


g you how you have behaved to m 
because you know better than I do how badly that is. I ha 


almost worn my brain out with trying to account for it, or expla 
it in any conceivable way. If you were a reckless nature, with 
self-respect, or a Weak intellect, it would be different; but for 
honourable, kind man, and so intelligent as you are, to sudden! 
break through every rule and law of civilised life, and to a gi 
that you said you loved, there must be some strong reason, an 


an explanation every one would understand, if you made it, uJ 
even all might not approve of it. 

“Oh, I have thought and thought all day long, every day—in fa 
I never think of anything else, and then at night too—I do no 
sleep much now—and do you know what at last I have come 
believe ? Otherwise 1 would not. write, you may be quite sur 
besides, it would be no use. If you were utterly bad or indiffere: 
to what I still think you, there would be no use—would ther 





—in appealing to you, or taking an y step whatever. 

7 Well, I now feel s e that one of twothi ngs must have happened 
Kither you have written to me and I have not had the letter, . 
else you have had ur mind poiso} ned against me by “ 
appearances. Now nobody here would interfere with a letter fo 
me, and as to the post failing, | have always heard that occurs s 
seldom as to be scarcely worth considering. So there remain 
the other alternative. By dint of pondering and pondering, a1 
indeed, praying hard for light, | have come to ask myself wheth 
something I did between our last meeting and the Mond: Ly wl 
you were to have come here, is not the key to the whole troubl 
My grandmother will not allow me to see my father, and it is 


point in which I think I have a right to deceive and 8 y her. 
It would take too long, I mean too much space, to explain fully 
here, but her grievances against him are a very old affair, and | 
must say, in Justice to her, that perhaps there have been faults on 
both sides. 

“T have always loved my father more than I think even oth 
girls love theirs. He has had great misfortunes. I was going to 
tell you all about this if you had come that afternoon, and it was 
months and months since we had met. In short we arranged and 
carried out a meeting at midnight on the Saturday after I saw el 
you. It was here close tothe house. Mr. Acton helped us. We 
were together for nearly half an hour and no one found us out. 
At least I ought to say not that J know of. 
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‘Now I come to the point. Ali thoug yh I do not know that 
I have an enemy in the rei and I do not suppose any one 
would be so wicked—it would be int ated a most wicked act—as to 
invent anything infamous to tell you about me in order to part 
us, yet it is a very different thing, and too common to cause 
much surprise, for even pretty average Christians to t houghtlessly 
repeat what they hear. 

* Now, supposing my meeting with my father was discovered by 
some prying servant, gamekeeper or other person, and that it 
thus from mouth to mouth reached your ear, I say I can imagine 
that you, after taking due measures for ascertaining that the 
information was trustworthy, should say to yourself-——never 


dreaming that it was my own father that I had met: ‘ Here 
is a girl who is utterly bad. No courtesy or consideration is 
due to her. She knows why she is unworthy, and it is quit 
superfluous that I should trouble to give her any ex} apromeneer 
The more I dwell on the aspect of our position, th re | 
think it must be, in the main, the true one. Oh, my Hees 

God grant that I am right, for I can hes my present ; ciaeiiien no 


more, indeed I cannot. 

* You cannot form the least idea of what I suffer! Ido not 
think men ever suffer in the same sort of way. You see I talk to 
you quite as if you had done nothing to forfeit my love and 
esteem. Nor have you, [am sure. OQ, I do believe so deeply in 
those inward promptings we have, especially after prayer. I fancy 
they are lights from heaven. It may appear strange that I can 
be so utterly unhappy and wretched about a man I have seen so 


little of as yourse If, but oh, Horace, I never saw anyone before 
that I’ cared the least about in the way of love. besides, you 
showed what you felt for me from the very first. I thought. 


and so I began giving myself up to love you before you sp 
to me at the ball. So when I then answered that I too 
cared for you, it must have appeared, oh such old news. Did it 
not ? 

“Dear me, I have written sheets and sheets, yet I am so sorry 
to leave off. This is the only thing I have enjoyed doing since 
that Monday you did not come. The thought strikes me that you 
vill have this to-morrow; that you will write at once, and that 
the next morning I may be—for all my present misery—by many, 
many degrees the happiest girl in E ngland or out of it. 

“Tam smiling, laughing, Horace, at the bare thought. Good- 
bye. 


a 





“Ever till death, your own 
*©CAMILLA. 
The all important missive wrakbom, the next step on which she 
held a council with herself was, how ow should send it. She did 
not know Horace’s town shdioaias Far was she from conceiving 
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Sir Howard capable 
if she directed it to care, there was not t only the 
opening it by mistak hal 


without exactly putting these reasons into form, C: 
foresaw various possible objections to this plan, and, 


instinctively recoiled from 
‘ No, it should not go to Massing.” 


Even had she known the young recalcitrant’s abod2 


105 
opening a letter not addressed to him ; but 


and half reading it before he knew what 
he was about, but she felt him to be an enemy to her 


Cause, ahd, 


SeLeLeD 
or his elub, it would ver do to place a letter, addres Sse 
in her own hand, into the Silvs rmead letter-box. butle 
might notice it, and tell the lady’s-maid, who por eee woul 
ell my lady, and—no, that was not to be thought. of. 

Camilla had written in the “dead waste and middie 
night” and in the seclusion of her own room. She had theref 
all the next day till post time to decide the above knotty nt 
W hat she deemed a Ky hance favoured her. 

There had been, sometime before, much talk of get } 
London a stained glass "7 fo ‘the conservatory, 
the glare on the south sid vie ndergast had 
day to Cyril Acton about it. Glass ; chanced to be 1 — 
of his, and he recommended a certain firm in Lambeth execul 


ing the work. Subsequently two or three notes 


between them relative to this. and now. just as Camilla was w 


dering how to get out of her difficulty, the old lady said : 

“ Oh, by-the-bye arest, here are the measurements tk 
sash 3 [ wish you would write to good kind Mr. Acton for me, 
enclose them. Say I like the design particularly.” 

Here then was her opportunity. Acton, who moved in the sam 
ociety, had probably met Horace several times already since s! 
had introduced them to one another. At any rate, even 


cid not know the latter’s address. nothing could be easier than 1 


him to find it out. Needless to s ay she at once accepte dt 


having fulfilled it, added: 


iady’s commission, 


‘| have to bother vou also with a favour 1 want you to do 
n to know Mr. Horace 
address, will you kindly find it out and send him the 


me. If you do not happe 


letter from me? Ishall 


letter you may write to 
to any person. 


‘“ Your old friend, 


he 
s Ui 


euctos 
erhaps some day tell you more upon t 
subject, but cannot do so at present. Neither can I ri, wg 
you now why you are to make no allusion to this matter 1 
ny grandmother, or indeed in 


‘ 
‘ 


any 


Wa‘ 


“ CAMILLA HARDING.” 


We are nearly all of us more or less sanguine when we 
young, and a bold and would-be decisive measure 
carried out is always a great fillip to hopefulness. Before writing 
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that momentous letter to her lover, we have seen Camilla settle 
down into a state of almost blank despair. It was evident to her 
that if she remained passive nothing would happen, as she naively 
put it, and she came to the conclusion that any issue was less 
bearable than that. Now that she had acted, there was always 
the chance—likely or not~-of her letter tearing some evil veil 
from her beloved’s eyes and ietnatan this ap aie nt tly bewitched 
matter right again. The re- -action was won rere With the 
buoyancy of her seventeen summers the eudaimometer of 
her heart sprang up almost to exultation nit. This girl had 
naturally a great talent for happiness. 

Camilla told herself that if she could only delude herself into a 


bright mood for a few days, it would be an immense gain to her 
in mind, health and looks, the sm a ince of which could not be 
exaggerated, seeing the terrible probability there still was of all 


these commodities being soon strained and taxed to the utmost 
and for an indefinite period of time. 


It was wonderful how the valiant little thing struggled to b 
gay, and to appear so. She did the latter so well and persistently, 
that often and often the simulated feeling became a real one, as 


so constantly happens in the experience of us all. 

sady Prendergast’s surprise and joy at what she called this 
bound which Camilla had taken, as it were, from the valleys of 
gloom to the almost frolicsome he ‘ights of sunlit brightness, were, 
it need hardly be said, considerable. She feared, however, to 
question her as to the cause. Not having sufficient faith in the 
solid bases of this change, she feared lest the very analysis should 
dispel it. The wise old woman had learnt nearly seventy years 


ago the result of fingering a soap bubble. One day, however, she 
ventured to say : 
* Camilla, my own, you look lovely to-day, I am so delighted, 
you have got bac k your roses 
“Oh gran’ma,’ ’ the girl replied, gaily tripping to the looking- 


glass to verify the compliment, “T ought to look happy, I feel 
agit hearted as a bird.” 
** And why, may one ask ?” 

“ Yes—lI have had a bright dream.” 

“ A dream ?” 

‘Yes, dearest, and as I believe in it, for a wonder, it is as good 
as are ality,” and she run down the lawn hatless, perhaps to escape 
any closer interrogation. 

“Yes,” mused the aged lady,as she gazed upon her, “ she is a 
strange girl. Her wretched father’s elastic ity and mad spirits, 
always ready to break forth on the smallest occasion, and yet all 
her poor di arling mother’s depth of character, her feelings, honour, 
pride. What a dazzling butterfly she looks disporting there 
among the sunbeams and the flowers! Ah, God grant that the 
bloom be not cruelly torn from her wings! Or, if for some wise 
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purpose this bitterness must come, then grant that I be not by 1 
see it!” 

And Lady Prend ast put her handkerchief to her tearful ey: 
and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CyrIL ACTON inhabits a comfortable set of rooms in South Audley 
Street. He is sitting there one May morning in a somewha 
restless mood, trying to read the paper after a nine o’clock break- 
tast—a meal which ad consisted of a couple of eggs, some tea 
and toast. If this young man has his cherished vices, gluttony 


and insobriety are not among them. 

No, Cyril Acton is ambitious—fiercely, unsecrupulously so, and h 
is seldom ever tempted by such things as may clog his darlin 
ends. Young as he is, he has already grown furious with fat: 
and regards all men and women as mere tools, so many chess men 
to his hand. Oh, but he is clever—knows it—glories in it—an 
the cleverest thing he does is successfully to conceal his aims, and 
harder still, his want of heart, from the great bulk of those wit! 
whom he associates. Physically almost a coward, save when his 
keen interests goad him to some fitful mastery over his nerves, 
he morally knows no fear of things either earthly or unseen. 

His position is no doubt somewhat cruel, and enough to sou 


far better nature ; indeed the case is a singularly hard and stran; 
though not an unparalleled, one. 

His father, now Viscount Hammersley, when travelling as 
youth of three-and-twenty in the United States, chanced to meet 
a young Irish lady lately arrived there, and who, like most of hi 
nation, was a "en yee The girl was of good family, an 
Cyril’s father had at that time not the faintest apparent chan 
of inheriting the family wealth and honours. The youthful pai 
became attached, and were married at a small town in Florid: 
little dreaming dha the law of that state had certain duoses 
regarding mixed marriages, which, unless conformed with, would 
cast a fearful shade over their whole existence. 

It was not until three years afterwards, when they had alrea 
a son and daughter, and when a number of Actons had h: a ne 
to die off most obligingly, that they discovered simultaneous! 
with Mr. Acton’s accession to the titles and estates of their ‘lus 
trious house, that he had no wife, and that the children born | 
him were illegitimat: 

The unhappy pair now heard for the first time that in th 
place where their supposed marriage took place it is obligator 
when one of the parties is a Roman Catholic, the other a Pro 
testant, to make declaration of the fact, or the ceremony is null and 
void. Heaven and earth were moved to set matters right, but in 
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vain. It was in nobody’s power—not even of the omnipotent 
British parliament—to redress the past. 

All that could be done was for a new marriage to be gone 
through, which step was of course taken, and the unfortunate 
m other became a wife and a viscountess, but, alas! nothing could 


he found to avail the children. No, they must pass through life 
as the illegitimate issue of blameless parents. Now it befel that 
three months after the new marriage there came another son, 
but whether owing to the anguish its mothe d gor hrough, 
or to some other cause, it proved from the first a complete cripple, 
and a few months revealed « only too certainly that it was also of 
weak intellect. 

Lady Hammersley, although no reproach attached to her, was of 
a highly sensitive nature, so that with everyright and op} 
for entering the most fashionable circles, she shrank fi ng 
herself where she knew her cruel.and strange story must be for 
ever whispered around her. 

Persuading her loving husband to emigrate once more, they 
henceforth took up their abode in a somewhat remote part of 
Canada, where at the period now reached they still continued to 


reside, Lord Hammersley occasionally coming over to England. 

It was there that little by little they framed and matured 
plan which, if not to be defended, can at least claim mitigating 
circumstances in its favour. 

This was nothing less than the transposition of their two sons. 
Profiting by a journey of some two hundred miles to change all 
their servants, and also their head-quarters from one town where 
they knew almost nobody to another where they had never set 


foot, they simply interchanged the names and ages of the two 
boys and the trick was done; to salve their consciences, they told 
themselves that the poor rightful heir, Cyril, could never~have 
been benefited in any way by his — while their beloved 


Lucius, who now was made to dro p that appellation for ever, was 
only re stored to what they call d “his moral rights before Heaven,” 
he being framed in every way to shin 
make up for their own obscurity and 
ancient honours of their house. 

The surreptitiously legitimatised boy being by this time seven 
years old—for the plot was not conceived and carried out with any 
rash haste—it became of course necessary to let him into the 
secret, and to explain to him, as far as possible, all the complex 
bearings of the str: ingely intricate case 

Naturally a precocious youngster, « specially where self-interest 
was concerned, he henceiorth appeared even more wonderfully 
developed, both in mind and be dy, than he really was, for he had 
to profess to be two full years younger than he actually was. It 
was truly wonderful how the little: Lucius, henceforth Cyril, 
grasped ard digested the whole situation, and even in time threw 
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out many a valuable suggestion which had escaped the more 
limited acumen of the parental plotters. Thus, when there 
became question of sending him across the ocean to Eton, burning 
as they all were to launch their piratical human craft upon the 
home seas of life, and test how it may float, it was the boy 
himself who pointed out that two years’ delay were imperative, for 
he said: 

‘Tt is easier for a fellow of fourteen to pass for twelve than for 
one of twelve to pass for ten. That you know—” and then he 
lowered his voice from habitual caution—“is why you always hid 
me away so when I was little.” 

For of course no urchin of a dozen summers considers himself 
small. 

O, how little did these fond, foolish parents dream that it was 
to this very manufactured Cyril, above all, that they were cruel 
and unjust! That a peerage with all its worldly accompaniments 
was but a poor indemnity for making his whole existence one long 
enacted lie! Yet such was most undoubtedly the case. By the 
light in which he was educated, success was everything, trut! 


nothing. 


It was not one falsehood of which they were guilty, but a whol 
brood, a progeny, a legion of lies, deceptions, wrongs of all kind 

lf it is a platitude to say that, once abandon the right path, w 
know not whither we may stray, it is one that cannot be repeat: 


too often. Here was a fearful case in point. Not only did t! 
youth grow up utterly dead to all moral principle, but, some ten 
years after the first evil step had been taken, the perpetrators 
found themselves in the following appalling situation. 

Hammersley is a female title. It so happened that when Cyril 
was really seventeen, and actually at Eton—no doubt having been 
ever cast upon his genuineness—the poor idiot cripple, who had 
hardly ever known a day’s health, breathed his last. Lord and 
Lady Hammersley had no more children after he was born. Unless 
then her ladyship betook herself to another world, and my lord 
were to marry again, it was evident that the title and estates 
ought, at his death, to devolve upon the next legitimate heir, who 
was no other than our plain friend Jack Forbes, his father’s 
mother having been an Acton, daughter of the eighth Viscount 
and fourteenth Baron Hammersley. 

Here then was the fearful dilemma, as it did not fail to present 
itself to the unhappy present bearer of the title. Either he must 
proclaim himself a cheat, and his son illegitimate, or he must do 
his cousin Forbes a monstrous wrong. Jack’s present position, of 
course, depending vastly upon whether he was merely a well-con- 
nected bachelor with five hundred a year and no prospects 
supposed to be at the Bar—or whether he shone forth as heir 
presumptive to the rich and very noble Lord Hammersley. To 
do the viscount justice, he not only hesitated long and sorely 
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over the momentous questions, but he actually arrived at the very 


brink of taking the right and honourable course. Unhappily his 
wife talked him over. Perhaps that was just at it he wanted. 

I do not believe in men being talked over against their will. 
Witness how hopeless it is to turn any of them on 
which their heart is really set. 

Lady Hammersley’s argument was, to say the least, a t 
one. ‘To sum it up in her own words, it was as follows: 

“If you blast my boy, you kill me. I know you would marry 
again, you have never denied it, and I wish it. You would | 
aaother son, and what would your cousin Korb: 

No doubt many fairly respectable people 
and who pass for very edifying personages, 
right, and that they would do the same. As | 
same, that is no argume nt, although constant . 
still it is most fortunate for many of us that w ot te | 
any such crucial ordeal. Needless to say tl K la 
was not consulted under the new light—whi deat 


threw upon the question, nor is there a doubt 

would have been. But he saw th 10] 

perfectly well without anybody to point then | Aly 7 
with the result of conceiving a fixed hatred 

whom at that time he had never seen. 


Popular alike at school and college, with tha popularity i 
which is to be acquired by a very cl individ: f 3 ns and . 
station, who makes it one of his chief aims, C 
to fee] what he did not and concealed what he \ felt. \) 
the very sharp ones saw through him. These he det , and 


contrived generally to make it worth their vy 
so useful ; and agree able a sh: im. 


At ¢ ‘ambridge he took a fair degree, less ‘fi l work than 
great natural facility. Then he made the tom Kurope, during 
wlikeh he fell in with, and‘saw much of, Cave Hard 
daughter ; after that he went and paid a duty visit to his fan 
the second only since he first left them. He liked and got on 


with them well enough, but he was hardly what you would call a 
very affectionate son, though, happily, his parents failed tosee it, and 
he hurried back with what decent speed he could to the p | 
his little plans on this side of the water. Although his fathe 


made him a princely allowance, he was always asking for more, 
while out of the thousands he receive d I he spent barely six hun- 
dred a year, and, in fact, did nothing bi grey ihe cable to the 


world the mode sty of his state let it be understood that his 
father was the real miser, and he the reb Yy gave an avowable, if not 
very creditable motive for his parents jong residence in Canada ; 
averring that the cheapness of that country was, in Lord Hammers- 
ley’s eyes, its greatest charm. 

The true secret was th at, notwithstanding all precautions taken, 
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Cyril lived in constant dread of the whole fraud being discovered, 
and he told himself that the only way to palliate the blow, if it 
should fall, was to feather his nest while the sun shone, in order 
that loss of credit and station should, in any case, not be aggravated 
by 

‘Th rny } it of bare distress.” 


Kor, be it known, that even now, after some three and twenty 


years, there were yet those living who might possibly remember thi 
truth, and, either from a sense of duty, or motives of gain, reveal 
it. Among these were the eminent doctor, Sir Ewing Crofton, 
who had attended Lady Hammersley in her last confinement, and 
his assistant, as also the nurses, a class often endowed with 


str ang ely retentive memories 

Long and anxiously had the guilty ones pondered as to whether 
it were wiser to strive and secure, by any means, and at any price, 
the silence of these, and one or two other people, or to leave them 
alone, trusting only to chance and thus possible forgetfulness. At 
last it was decided to follow the latter and probably the wiser course. 
Sir Ewing was of too high standing for it to be possible to bribe 
him either directly or indirectly, and he being the best educated 
among those who knew this secret, which they were not aware was 
anything of the kind, was most likely to retain the facts still in 
his mind. Toattempt to shut the mouths of the humbler persons 
was, of course, to put themselves irrevocably in their power. 

But by far the wisest precaution taken by the Hammersleys and 
their son, was to agree among themselves that, if the fatal truth 
should at any period transpire, all were to swear that Cyril had 
never had any knowledge of the fraud. Thus, whatever wrong had 
been done, he, at least, was always to have clean hands and his 
personal honour to suffer no assoil. { 

It was, moreover, an understood point that no compromising 
allusion, even of the vaguest, to the guilty secret was ever to be 
made in any of their letters to one another. 

Having now given this somewhat curious key to the young 
man’s character, it is time to return to him and his doings on the 
morning in question. From his apparent inability to settle down 
to anything—a most unusual mood with him—it is evident he 
expects somebody, and that no mere gossipping visitor. Nor is h¢ 
kept long waiting. After a rather languid knock at the street 
door, Mr. Harding is announced, and the friends give a cordial 
hand- shake. 

“You are rather late,” says Acton. 

“My dear boy, you keep such unearthly hours,” returned 
Camilla’s papa, making himself snug in the most comfortable 
chair the room afforded, his back to the light. 

“ Why, it is ten o’clock,” said Cyril. 

“ Well, I was hard at it till three, and—— 

* Hard at what ? ” 
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“ Why, fives,” with a bland smile. 

“Fives!” 

“Tearté. Don't you remember my little joke: 
“You won—lI see.” 

* How do you know ?” 

“ Ca se voit. How much ?’ 

“Only a hundred. Couldn’t get the money on. 
“Got paid ?” 


“Half. Rest to-morrow. It was all right. Feller said he’ ) 
fifty ready when we began.” 

Now, Ac ‘ton, albeit for his own wise ends a “ miser,” was fond of 
cards and excelled at them. He contrived to mak m profitabl 
too, for, although he did not care how much he w he was ne’ 
known to lose more than a very few pounds at a sitting. W 
his habitual cunning he had seen, on first meeting Cave Harding, 
how much he might learn of the sketches of play from that 
practised hand, and this had been perhaps the main cause why |} 
had cultivated the intimacy. He had at this moment, however, 
other designs upon that very unsatisfactory person. 

“Well, now, my dear Harding, let’s talk.” ree yril, seating 
himself opposite his visitor, tow: wile whom he pushed ; of ciga 
as the latter took one—he was a sensible creature, was pos | 
in fact, like many weak men, he might be described as frightfully 
gregarious at all times—he asked— 

“ Aren’t you going to smoke ? [ always think a cigar after break- 
fast—you know.” 

“Yes, yes, my poor friend, but don’t let’s discuss such things 
now, Ihave fellows coming I must see. Here. I'll roll a cigarette ; 


now come, have you thought of our late conversation ? ” 

“Yes, yes, about my darling. Can you ask? I swear I’ve 
thought of nothing else, Acton,” and here he seized the other’s 
hand. ‘ You—you will never know how I love that child. To 
think that 

His eyes filled with tears. 

What ( yril mentally called “ this cursed maudlin delay” thor 
only what he expected, yet bored him to death. 

“T know, I know, but remember,” he urged, getting rid of the 
hand by a pressure and a push, “that we . have vital things about 
Camilla herself—to settle, and do try pete control your feelings.” 

But if Acton was in such a desperate hurry, that is no reason 
why we should be, and so let us pause a moment and contemplate 
Mr. Cave Harding as he sits there, his eyes full of water and his 
mouth full of smoke. 

As Sir Howard Brudenell had said of him in his description to 
Horace, this votary of Fortune is wonderfully well preserved in 
face and figure. His hair, even now at fifty years of age, is barely 
streaked with grey. rey 
There are constitutions to whom excitement seems the v ry 
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staff of life, and not the wear and tear it is to lovers of peace and 
quiet. The marks of age on his face are, it is true, unmistakable ; 
but, to see them you must go close up to him, within a foot or 
two ; and even then a very charming face it is still. You do not 
wonder in looking at it, that he has a lovely daughter. In type, 
the Harding face is vaguely like that of Charles I. Its main 
beauty is in the eyes, sanguine, dreamy, speculative eyes ; but all 
the lineaments are refined and graceful. 

Strange beings these gamblers ! - 

A physiognomist would not be surprised at the ownef of such a 
countenance performing deeds of the highest valour and self- 
sacrifice; acts of medieval heroism—or giving proofs of the 
sublimest love and devotion; but, on the other hand, neither 
would be astonished at his ruining his family, and “letting in,” 
as it is called, every friend he had in the world. 

Only get poor Cave away from cards, dice, and betting, and 
never was man so easily amused. Set him to romp with a child 
on a lawn, or to play backgammon for lollipops, and his genuine 
excitement and deligh t are wonders to behold. 

You ask what on earth such a man could want with anything 
so gloomy as are the gayest vices. But, let a pretty face come 
by, and he forgot his wife; spread the green cloth, and he would 
stake his child’s dinner upon the turn of a card. The world 
speaks of such men as affectionate, but weak. Alas! is not their 
love mere emotion, their ae crime? When Sir Howard 
had last seen him he was shabby in his attire. Now, he is 
irreproachably dressed, a bunch of violets in his coat. The fickle 
goddess he worships has been smiling lately. His manner and 
whole bearing are unmistakably patrician. Why should they 
not be? He began life in that world of the highest fashion to 
which his birth entitled him, and there acquired a stamp which 
nothing but the abuse of alcohol seems to have the power to 
destroy. He still looks like a man who respects himself, and who 
knows but that he really does so ? 

It is quite “on the cards” as he would say, that he often speaks 
comfortingly to himself, somewhat in this fashion: 

“A defaulter! of cages [am. Is it my fault that the run 
against me was longer than my purse? Doom any commercial 
man, any steady-going farmer, and old-established firm, to per- 
sistent bad luck, and they all must become defaulters like me. 
In my own sphere there are enough to keep me in countenance, 
heaven knows! Look at the Duke of Kempton—Lord Sandown— 
and fifty others, who can’t show; as honourable fellows as ever 
breathed, every one! We shall all pay some day, yes, to the 
utmost farthing, with luck!” 

Then all those escapades of his with the other sex, during his 
pas wife’s life, he laid down simply to his over appreciation of 
yeauty. 
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“ Not my fault,” he used to say, if rig ene? with, and with 


something “‘wonde rfully like good faith. ‘I am always very sorry 
and ashamed of myself afterwards, I give you my honour; but at 
the time | am not my own master. not the least. I assure you, 


by Jove.” 

And after such kind of justification, he would go to sleep with a 
serene conscience and possibly dream till morning of wi flower: 
and night ingales. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“*CoME,” pursued Acton, “ have you decided ? ” 

“ Well really the thing is so sudden, I hard | t to 
say. Why should you be in such a War ry?” 

“A lover’s impatience.” 

“In the old days, I own, I used sometimes to 





me, it is hardly three wedks since she told me with her own 
lips 
“T know, about Brudenell. He at any rate is out of the ques- 
tion. The announcement of his engagement to Lady Susan Graye ? 
is hourly expected. I met them at the Duke’s last night, and he 


was most assiduous.” 

‘‘ Indeed! ’ 

“Yes, yes, the thing is as good as settled. Whats Lady 
Sue can see in him—but that is neither here nor there. I never 
saw a woman make such a fool of herself! She looked positively 
beatific, nothing less, ha, ha! as if she would j hi 
throat.” 

“Then you think poor Lilla 

“Hasn’t a chance. Not that she’ll care for the butterfly even a 
week. Not she. She’s too much sense, too much pride.” 

“She has pride.” 

* Lord, my dear Harding, it was a mere childish fan 
the first.” 

“1 hope so, [’m sure.” 

‘And I knewit must die a natural death if left alon 

“ Still,” said the father, only half convinced, “if you heard the 
way she spoke of him to me.” 

“ That’s nothing.” 

“ And of her love——” 

“Why, my dear friend, how often do you suppose they had 
met?” 

“OQ, perhaps a dozen times, not much more.” 

S Three—thre e in all, on my honour.” 

*“ Really ?” asked Harding, relieved. “ Well, I must say, then, [ 
do not see that he can have taken deep root in her little heart. 
“No deeper than she appears to have taken in his, believe me. 
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Now I truly love her. When she was a child I loved her as a 
brother, though even then I indulged at times in future dreams. 
But it was enough to see her once more—grown into the prettiest 
and most attractive girl in.all England—to conceive for her a love 
that is as loyal as it is passionate.” 

‘And did you tell her so ?” 

‘“ How could I? Scarcely had the first warm words of greeting 
been spoken by each of us, and just as I was about .to merge the 
brother in the aspirant—to modulate, if I may so express it, terms 
of welcome into those of admiration, than she began to confide to 
me as many a real sister would have done all about her flirtation 
with Brudenell—they were then not engage -d—her hopes and 
fears, his imaginary perfections, and all the rest of it.’ 

“So you held up your hand and waited to be played to?” 


‘Just so. That of course was our first meeting. After that we 
were together nearly every day. I never believed the other affair 
would last, so did not allow myself to be miserable, but my love 
Tew deeper every hour.” 

‘‘She used to be fond of you.” 

And will be again. But, my dear Harding, what I want is 
your sanction and support. 1 need not speak of her extraordinary 
devotion to yourself.” 

“ Yes, the poor imprisoned darling does love me, bless her! ” 

“ Now listen tome. Fortunately Camilla wrote to me the other 
day—oh, a mere. nothing, a commission from Lady Prendergast 
about some glass, but it gives me the privilege of writing to her 
in return, which her grandmother might otherwise have demurred 


*5 
4 


cl. 


= Well? " 


“ Well, trust me, the correspondence once begun, to conduct it 
tomy own perfectly honourable ends. All I ask of you is this 
and—well, there is no ing; os mind, you shall not ask me 


in return—may I tell her—not yet, you know, but when the right 
time comes—may I tell her that [ have your authority and support, 
that you accept me for a son-in-law ?’ 
cs My dear boy, you know how fond I have always been of you. 
As far as I am concerned, I had naturally much rather have you 
for Lilla’s husband than a fellow like—that other fellow whom | 
never saw.” 
“1 am delighted.” 
** But you see I would in no way coerce her—or—or 
“Who wants you, dearest friend, to do anything of the kind ? 
exclaimed Acton, in a tone almost more irritable than affectionate. 
“ First I must merely tell her how her lover is going on, then she 
will see in the paper the news of his engagement. That will be 
the tune! I strike while the iron is hot. Pique, wounded pride, 
the desire to show her false one how little she cared, a thousand 
feelings combine to aid me.” 
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“ But—yes, I see, I see; still I should hardly like my darling to 
fling herself into marriage, merely from such motives—I mean 
without due thought, calm reflection.” 

“ But I plead only for betrothal, not for immediate marriage. 
Do you think, my good Harding, that I want to surprise a woman 
into marrying me, ‘who doesn’t love me ?’—No, no, I must win h 
heart, and be lieve me I shall win it. 





“ Well, well, if al! you tell me of young Brudenell be tru 

“If? I give you my honour of it; besides, ask anyon [f 
that is all you hesitate about.” 

“Then, I have no more to say, my dear Cyril. Iam only anxious 
not to take so important a step about the only being on earth 
I a 

‘Quite so, I] understand. Then it is agreed if |] : 
daughter, you give her to me?” 

: And only too proud. Believe me | am not i nsible of the 
honour you do us.” And the tears came again i the f: : 


eyes, and hands were once more a ees 

““] am aware, dear boy, that my conduct in th 
open ET 

* Not a word, not a word I beg.” 

*“(Q, but it has, and I feel it deeply for Lilla’s 

“ Dearest sir, | implore.” 

All this was boring Acton, in spite of his joy 
his point. 

“ But my heart,” concluded poor Cave, * my heart 
the right place.” 


Those “ other people,” with whom Cyril Acton also had business 
—it was touching a chancery suit of his father’s no conse- 
quence to this history—now made their appearance. ‘( 


if ts li 
Harding was cordially got rid of, and this lover of Camilla number 


two bent his thoughts on other things. 

Did he love her ? 

That depe mds upon what is understood by love. Lil 
Doctor Finn, false rumours of Miss Harding’s monetary 
had reached him. Indeed, Cave Harding, “who knew nothing 
the facts of the case, but who had a great facility for believing 
what he wished, was always accustomed to speak of Silvermead : 
certain to come to his daughter. 

To say truth, Acton had mainly accepted the de Basle’s invita- 
tion that he might have a look at “the little heiress,” as he 
mentally put it, and no sooner did he set eyes on her, than 
well he did not Jose his heart, he had none—but he began to 
conceive a passion for her charms that from that day burned in 
his veins with an even fiercer fire, and became par of his very 
life. He would very likely have gone in for her, as the saying is, 
even if he had found her pl un _and who can possibly tell what a 
girl of fourteen will be like in three years ?—for doubtless his god 
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was money. Harding—who, adroit gamester though he was, was 
yet full of simplicity—never dreamt of this. 

He thought, and the mistake is constantly made by far more 
perspicacious people, that because young Acton spent so little 
money, therefore he did not care for it. 

With his accustomed art, we have seen that Cyril concealed 
from Camilla a little of his passion and his aims. His admiration 
he showed freely enough, but only in its strictly presentable 
aspect. And it was well for him he was thus cautious. No nice- 
minded girl can endure to be courted with a passion that is devoid 
of love. To the very young, this is especially revolting, and 
what makes many of them instinctively loath their suitors, though 
they do not understand why. 

Sweet little Lilla was too innocent—still too child-like to have 
ever conceived of such things. She chowught all men loved as she 
did; and she was so far right, in that all real love is pure. 

Living alone with her grandmother, and devoid of friend, male 
or female, to whom she could speak without reserve, she had 
hailed the arrival in the country of this favourite of hers and her 
father’s with hearty delight, though his visit was, she knew, only 
to be a brief one. 

As a child—when she had first known him, she was but twelve 

—he had always taken great notice of her, simply because it 
amused him to elicit her fresh and arch remarks about persons 
and things, to listen to her quaintly expressed little scraps of 
worldly wisdom so strangely picked up. Acton had hardly a poetic 
mind, yet in those days Lilla always reminded him of some tender 
hot-house flower blooming in a gutter. Many a night, when her 
father’s luck was low, had she lain awake, longing to pray that he 
might be coming, but Be: a vague idea ‘that she must not, 

because it was wicked. Acton would re ad all this in her jaded eyes 
next day. In those ol ' times, too, i was often Lilla who played 
the inte rmediary between her father’s empty pockets and rapacious 
hotel-keepers or landladies clamouring for their bills. On one or 
two rare occasions it was Cyril Acton who had lent Harding a few 
pounds to meet these emergencies—it was done sadly against the 
grain—but in the latter times how he blessed the happy instance 
that had prompted him to such unwonted magnanimity! He had 
not only been repaid, if with long delay, the small sums he had 
risked, but. had laid up a little "ae “Oe gratitude in the little 
maiden’s breast which had accumulated at compound interest. 
For Lilla was one of those not merely to remember to her dying 
day any favour received, but generously to exaggerate its import- 

ance. On meeting again W ith her old friend then, this ingenuous 
girl unconsciously “took | he acts of kindness above referre ~d to as 
the key to Acton’s whole character. 

Surely it is a thrice-blessed thing that the brightest, most 
gifted. among young girls do not : show their cleverness by reading 
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beneath the fair surface of their friends, and discovering the mud 
that rae lies so thickly beneath; or where would be their 
simplicity, their sweet, though deceived, faith in the goodness of 
m: cad. where, in a word, their charm ? 

but of all the deeds of Cyril Acton his late ene ret ic assistance 


in enabling her to hold that fatal midnight meeting with her 
father was the one to which she attached the most price. It may 


be remembered that on the occasion of Acton’s last eall upon 


Lady Prendergast, that lady, while giving him credit for the best 
intentions, yet firmly informed him that he and her niece must 


meet no more. The cause of this was that he had then come as 
the avowed companion of Mr. Harding, for it had been settled 
among the three that this last effort should be tried upon the 
bitter old lady before resorting to the desperate measure which 
followed its failure. When the dowager discovered upon what 
close terms Acton and Cave Harding must necessarily be, she 
would have abandoned the whole policy of years had she not 


strenuously forbidden any further personal *atercourse between 
the former and her pet dove. It was to soften the asperity with 
which she treated him on that occasion that she afterwards deputed 
Camilla to write about the stained glass. 

Since that memorable Saturday afternoon Camilla and he had 


never met, and until the letter she wrote to him enclosing that 
long one which she charged him to forward to Horace, no corres- 
ponde nee had passed between them. 

When Acton received that double mission one morning at his 
early breakfast and ran his eye suminhy over the few lines 
addressed to himself, his first feeling was one of satisfaction that 
he was alone—alone to do exactly as he might choose. The hissing 
urn was before him. The envelope to Horace was simply stuck 
down with no precautionary seal. In the coolest way in the world 
without even a slight inward struggle, Acton extended his hand 


and held the sacred trust in the steam. 

Having effected his purpose he positively interrupted his frugal 
meal for ‘fully ten minutes in the shameless violation of all poor 
little Lilla’s sacred outpourings. 

As he read, at each fresh evidence of the depth of her love he 
came to, he felt a twinge—a sort of pang, not of Sewage far 
from it, ba of a sort of cruel rage mixed with sarcasm, he almost 
grinned; as he perused, a sardonic exultation veh tl with his 
jealousy . 

“Yes,” he inwardly muttered, “but I shall not be jealous Mes. 
The game is mine. What though she will never love me like this 
is she the less lovely on that account? Even should she hate me 
when I at last throw off the mask, why, what care I ?” 

He read the letter twice through from end to end, and then 
quietly tore it up into the most carefully small bits, and consigned 
it tothe slop-basin. 
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‘ Now what shall I tell her,” he mused, “ that I posted it? No. 
The post so seldom fails. Tl write that I left it myself at his 
club, not knowing his private address.” 

He did know it, for he had returned Horace’s ecard, but she was 
not likely to hear of that. 

“Tt is quite useless,” he went on, “my making any decisive 
move at present beyond getting the old man’s consent. I shall 
write her charming letters, of course, but I must wait for that 
fellow Brudenell’s grand match to be blazed about before it will " 
any good to go down to the neighbourhood. When I do go, | 
must be armed with some sure scheme for getting that ancient 
she-dragon to remove her ban. Yes, I'll give her my sacred word 
to be no link between father and daughter, and what’s more, [ll 
keep it. De Basle isa rare old trump, and delights in match- 
making. Strikes me he was ee on Lilla himself. Any- 
how he told me to come down and stay a fortnight or longer, any 
time I chose. Yes,I think the game is alt ogether very decidedly 
in my favour, but pshaw, the clever are always lucky.” 

Without showing any desire to be intimate with Horace, he 
deemed it wise to keep on fairly friendly terms, and had always a 
pleasant word for him when they met, moving as they did in th 
same circles, this was at least two or three times a week. 
Horace’s attentions to Lady Susan would have astonished Acton 
beyond bounds had he not already committed the dastardly act of 
reading poor Camilla’s letter, be fore the flirtation had attracted 
much notice. Cyril had seen well enough what was going on at th« 
Masham ball, and had even phere Camilla privately next day—he 
happened to lunch at Lady Fouroaks—whether Brudenell had not 


proposed. She, Mioogh much surprised, and blushing deeply, 
candidly admitted that he had, and that she had accepted him. 


Indeed she owned to herself that the questioner’s old friendship 
robbed the step of anything that was unbecoming or wounding. 
Now all was clear as day. Rhee as Camilla suggested in her 


pleading, tear-stained epistle to her lover, Cyril saw that some 
wind of that midnight pur are must somehow or other have 


reached Brudenell, as, otherwise, his conduct was inexplicable. 
“ And who,” Acton asked himself, “can he suppose the mysterious 

Romeo to have been? Me, perhaps! Ha, ha, the idea is delicious ; 

for I could see he was as jealous of me as a cake of ochre at the 


ball.” 




































ADVENTURES WITH MAN-EA 


Ir we are to believe writers on Sport, it is only the worn-out, 
decrepit tiger who becomes that dread monster—‘‘a man-eater.” 
He or she is represented as a mangy, lean, lanky brute, who, fail- 
ing strength to slay the denizens of the forest, takes up its abode 
near a village, and prevs solely upon its inhabitants. 

These assertions are true in some instances, but many a lust 
felis takes to the same objectionable practises, and man pard 
does likewise. 

Every wild beast shuns or flees from the lords of the creation, 
generally ; there are exceptions, of course, such asa must elephant, 
or a solitary buffalo, these but prove the rule. It may be asked, 
then, how comes it that so many felines get over their dread 
of man and prey upon him? It may arise from old age, decrepi- 
tude, malformation, or an injury, which incapacitates the beast 
from replenishing his larder from atk game whi h ane inds in the 
jungles of India, as is universally believed ; or a playful or alarmed 
tiger, in its full strength and vigour, accidentally strik es down a 
man, or, being hard pressed by hunge ‘r, in sheer des p eration, springs 
upon him, and, finding how much easier he is to kill than a 
wild beast, or the ponderous cattle * the villagers, perseveres in 


procuring, for the future, the same food. 

These tigers get very cunning, and are almost impossible to 
destroy. A case is on record, related by a well-known and truth- 
ful sportsman,’ of a tiger he was in search of, following his 
elephant’s footsteps, and thus eluding his pursuer. At times 
their daring equals their cunning, witness the following which 
occurred in 1851, when the 36th N. I., on being relieved by my 
own regiment at Samulcottah, marched for Berhampore. As is 
usually the case, the mess kit, or a portion the ts was sent on 
ahead the evening before, sO that on arrival, tea or breakfast might 
be ready for the officers ; the detachme nt was marching along 
the high road, and was within three miles of Toonee, when an 
officer’s servant, who was riding on a pony with a child in his arms, 
close to the mess guard, was carried off by a tiger, the infant 
being quite unhurt in the awful rush that took place. It would 
be interesting to know what effect, if any, the recollection of this 
scene may have had on the child in after life. Two of the 
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1 The late Sir James Outram. 
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officers and a civilian, early next morning, went back to the spot 

to try and recover the body; except that they had to make their 
way in Indian file through thic aK thorny bushes, under which 
they had to crawl on hands and knees, the trail, marked with frag- 
ments of clothes, the cap, keys, purse, blood, and hair, of the 
victim, was an easy one. The body was very little mangled, so it 
was determined to wait for the return of the tiger, and in th 
meanwhile to erect a machan or platform in the only tree near. 
One of the officers returned to camp, as he had work to attend to, 
leaving his two comrades to watch for the man-slayer. These two 
took shelter from the sun, as it was then mid- day, under a bush 


close to, but not within sight of the body, which was not a plea- 
sant spectacle during their meal; their gun carriers were about 
the spot collecting the rough materials at hand for the platform. 


While all were thus employed, the tiger carried off the body from 
their midst in open day, and through not very thick brushwood, 
without being observed by anyone. ‘They endeavoured to follow 
the trail, but without success, for the body had then neither blood 
nor rags to mark the path, and the ground was hard. The beast 
had outwitted them and escaped with his prey. Another des- 


perate and almost incredible attack by a man-eater was that 
made by one, in the Yonzaleen, on Captain C. Hill, of the 69th 
Regiment, who, marching along at the head of a strong force of 
constabulary in — ° of . body of Shan Levies who had deserted 


} 


our service, taking wit! the 1m their arms, was seized by one in 
open day, and, after a de sperate hand-to-hand encounter, lives to 
tell the tale. His cowardly peelers gave him no assistance, and 
he owed his escape to falling down suddenly when the tiger struck 


oS 
him on the neck, the beast going a complete somersault over him. 
When they met face to face again after this upset, the man on 


his hands and knees, with the blood pouring down his face and 
beard, appeared to the feline metamorphosed into a four-footed 
beast, more uncanny than himself; for man he did not care a pin, 
for the object opposed to him he did, for putting his tail 
between his legs, he beat a retreat. Bad as are tigers when they 
take to preying on man, panthers, when they follow the same 
homicidal propensities, are far wors 

A tiger can, but he will seldom, aids a tree. A man who is 
perched on an elevation or a machan, beyond springing distance, 
is generally safe. Instances have been known where one of these 
dreaded cats has deliberately climbed into a tree, and, after bring- 
ing down the sportsman, reascending and killing the shikarie,’ who, 
bereft of his senses.with fear, remained quiescent, though arnied ; 
but this, again, is an exception to the habits of the animal; but a 
pard can climb with the greatest facility, and often does so, 
lying in wait on a pendant branch, and, on anything passing 
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. native sportsman. 
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underneath, pouncing down upon it. Thus, when one of these 
lesser, but formidable felines takes to killing man, he is far more 
destructive than his bigger brother. Nothing is safe from him. 
Men, watching in their paddyfields on machans, disapp 

Houses are entered and the inmates carried away. He becomes a 


scourge indeed, if not speedily killed. Very often the village is 
deserted. Their cunning is equal to their ferocity. Many of 
these pards are, in size, equal to young tigers or full-grown 


tigresses ; their pluck and activity far greater, their ferocity and 
attack, when wounded, equal. | ty sooner, any day, have to 
deal with the largest tiger than an ordinary sized panther. They 
take an ang mt deal “of killing, and will, even after being shot 
through the heart, kill several men, if f they can get at them, 
before giving up the ghost. 

A hunter from an early age, when most men are at school, i 
been my lot to rid many a village of.its dreaded foe, and I will here 
relate two instances which are deeply engraved on my memory. 

In the year 1850 I obtained six weeks’ leave of absence, and, 
having sent on my kit some days before, daked out to th 
village of Apparowpett, situated in the Neermul jungle. My 


object was to shoot bears, which were very plentiful, and an 
other game [ might come across. On my arrival I found my 
people in a dreadful state of alarm, and I was waited upon by the 


head man, who pre ayed me by Allah to rid them of a Shaitan who 
was de popul: iting their village. Here my head servant struck 3 


saying: “ Sahib do not stay, everything is packed and ready to 
go on. Mr. Patel (head man) is right, it is a devil and not a 


beast ; we have been here two days in fear of our lives. The 
gt night Kistamah, master’s shikarie, was induced to sit up on 

a high tree, close to the village, by promise of a reward, to shoot 
a tiger, which, the people said, passed by nightly. ‘There was no 
disturbance, no shot during the night, yet, in the morning, 
Kistamah had disappeared. Last night the village shikarie and 
master’s orderly sat up in a machan; the orderly cannot be found, 
whilst the shikarie is lying dead on the machan ; two houses were 
entered and two women have been carried off. Master know 
very well this not tiger’s doing, it is a Shaitan, and "4 e sooner we 
go the better.” “Hold your tongue,” I said, “ where is Venket-a- 
Chillum ” (another shikarie). “ Khudawan, he has gone with a 
village peon in search of the orderly.” “Pitch the camp directly 
and see that plenty of firewood is collected for keeping up large 
fires at night, and order the head man to bring the se ul shikaries 
to my quarters immediately after breakfast, and tell Venket-a- 

Chillum to come to me, too, ‘directly he returns.” 

I was soon revelling in a bath, much required after two days’ 
and two nights’ incessant di aking ; my servants mee a good deal 
of grumbling unpacked the kit, declaring that they would all lose 
their lives. 
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“ Master can kill plenty tigers ; but what can he do against the 
devil ?” 

I pitched the tents pretty close together, leaving space for our 
hakaries (carts), bullocks and horses between, and saw that wood 
was stacked all round, at intervals of twelve or fifteen yards, for 
lighting at night. 

After breakfast the head man ushered in some six or eight 
more than half-naked savages, each armed with a long matchlock, 
who squatted on their hams in a circle in front of my tent. 

When questioned about the Shaitan, all began to jabber at once ; 
ordering them to be silent I picked out one, a venerable-looking 


elderly man as spokesman, and bid him speak. 

With tears in his eyes and with a tremulous voice, he said: 

“Feeder of the poor—a month ago, your slave had a happy 
home. He had three sons, each as strong as a lion, brave as Rus- 
tum, and with eyes as keen as an eagle’s . the ‘y were noted shikaries 
and had slain many tigers, bears, | opards ,and even the dreaded 
Koolgha (Gaur). He had two houris as daughters who were sought 
in marriage by all the eligible young men for miles and miles 
around. Hitherto pros| erous—some demon became jealous of your 
slave’s happiness. My eldest daughter, on the eve of her marriage 
with the Patel’s son, went, as is customary, to a shrine a little 
distance off, to offer up the usual gifts. As she did not return, 
my eldest son went in search of her; he, too, never came back. We 
went in a body to the Pagoda, but beyond a drop or two of blood, 
ve found no signs. The Patel’s son was all but mad with’ grief and 
wanted to search the jungles all night, but we forcibly piiokaatedae’ 
him until the morning, when we all sallied forth, fully armed. 
We hunted unsuccessft all day, and on re assembling at the 
Patel’s house, two of our party, his and my son, were abse nt; we 
thought they would build a machan and remain in the jungle all 
night and resume the search in the morning, but they have not 
been heard of since. My third son was found dead a week ago al 
the foot of the machan, on which he had been watching the crops 
at night; two nights ro, ny daughter was more than half 


devoured in my own house, and I am now larchar (hopeless ).” 

‘What do you imagine is the cause of this wholesale destruc- 
tion ?” 

“ Gureeb peerwah! it is impossible to say ; at first we put it down 
to Adme Khanawallah bagh (a man-eater), then we thought 1 
might be a Bore butcha (panther); but we now believe it to bea 
ghoul of a Shaitan (a man-eating devil)’ 

All the others had tales of dire loss to relate. Searcely a family 
had escaped, but had lost one or more members of their house- 
holds. I told them to come again in the afternoon and would 
talk to them after consulting with Venket-a-Chillum ; but neither 
he nor the peon ever turned up again. 

To say that I did not feel excessively uncomfortable would be 
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an untruth. My orderly and two shikaries gone—dead for all I 
knew—I thoug! it it might be a party of Thugs trying t trae 
us out of the ne ighbourhood ; but then, how account for the half- 
eaten remains of the shikatie’s daughte! rin his own house? How 
indeed account for it in any one way 

In the afternoon, after another Ok with the villagers, it was 
determined that we should sit up two and two, guarding the 
passes from the rocky hills to the village. There was only a 
young moon, so we should have to pass the greater part of the 
night in total darkness; but, hating night shooting as I do, there 
was no help for it; something must be done to rid the village of 
its scourge. 

The night passed quietly, but at early dawn, when natives 
begin to bestir eeesaitied frightful howls arose from the very 
centre of the community. E hartied there and outside of one of 


the ‘principal houses lay the remains of a beautiful girl, more 
than half devoured. The doors were closed; but a careful search 
revealed, that a hole had been made in the roof, through which 
the despoiler had not only entered, but had dragged out its 


victim ! 

“Tt must be a panther!” I exclaimed. 

** No, Sahib!” exclaimed all the people, “it is a devil.” 

However, | retained my opinion; and taking a strong body 
armed men with me, I explored carefully the neighbouring hills. 
Marks of bears were plentiful, but I could discover no signs of 
panthers. 

I remained here a week, and not a night passed without one or 





more people being killed; the loss in six months had been over 
one hundred. However carefully we watched, the enemy eluded 
us, and either some person was dragged out of a house, killed and 
partially eaten, or some unfortunate girl, going to a stream close 
by, would never be heard of again. 

The people decided on deserting the village, and I could not 
blame them. I had lost all prese nt. chances of sport, by trying to 


assist them, as yet ineffectually. I did not like to abandon them 
until I saw them in some place of safety. Their means of transit 
were limited, but the poor people did not possess much, and by 
extemporising sledges, loading up the few carts they had, and 
using the rest of their cattle as pack bullocks, they managed to 
get as far as Seonee, distant about eight miles, by that evening. 
This had been deserted some little time before, also on account of 
man-eaters, but the houses were intact and of a better description 
than those at Apparowpett; into these, crowded men, women and 
i hh 

I was pretty well worn out, watching night after night, and, as 
mi hie shooting had failed, I proposed to try what a mart (a 
circular pit dug in the ground about three feet deep with the 
arth thrown up around it, with clods of earth left here and there 
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which would resemble a man’s head) would do. My followers 
were horrified. “If people were not safe some fifteen feet off the 
ground, what chance natal. he y have in a mart ? and the Shaitan 
would be certain to kill them.” This I thought very likely, but 
determined to risk it. I had the huts surrounded by thorny 
bushes and chevaua de frise, lighted fires all round, except in a 
lane leading from the jungle to the village, which I purpose ‘ly left 
apparently unguarded. Close to the edge of the lane, about a 
quarter of a mile off under a corinda bush, I dug a mart, and got 
in about half an hour before dusk. | took the old man whose 
family had been decimated and another shikarie with me. No 
animal could attack us but from the front,the other faces were 
protected by huge rocks and dense shrubs. The moon was not at 
the full yet, but it gave a fair eget. [ was dead beat, so rolled 
myself up im my cumbly native blanket), and bidding the young 
man be on the alert (I thought he was in too great a fright 
to close his eyes), the old man and I were asleep in a few 
moments. 

Most sportsmen acquir wer faculty of being wide awake in an 
incredibly short space of 1 ,no sooner are the -y awake than they 
have all their senses about the m. Young as I was, barely eighteen, 
I had acquired not only this but most jungle lore. There was 
not a breath of wind ; I was enveloped in the blanket from head 
to foot to keep off the mosquitoes which swarmed in myriads. A 
mysterious sense of danger, a warning, if I may so style it. of 


peril close at hand, in one moment made me wide awake. I 
seized my rifle quietly, and fuli cocking it silently, cautiously 
moved the covering aside, and looking towards where Sawmy, th 
young shikari, ought to be, I found he had fallen forward fast 
asleep, whilst within a foot of his neck was peering down the 
devilish countenance of a black panther of the largest size. | 


have no doubt he was just in the act of seizing the unconscious 
man and did not see me, for without putting the rifle up to my 
shoulder, I raised it until - muzzle was within an inch of its 
head and, pulling both triggers, blew his brains out ; at the same 
time I scrambled out on «we ther side, the panther, pitching on 
the remains of his head on to Sawmy’s back, turned a complete 
somersault, alighting on the agi shikarie’s face. Such a hullabaloo 
I never heard, both shikaries yelled and howled and bolted for 
their lives, sand ing me in t! ae h. Luckily the beast was stone 
dead. 

We were a quarter of a mile from the village. I did not care 
to traverse that distance alone in the dark, for the path was 
along a dense jungle, through which the rays of the moon 
could not penetrate ; where we had been sitting was in a little 
cleared place. I thought, too, from so many people having been 

rarried off, there must be more of the f family, supposing indeed 
that the one I had slain was one of the man-eaters. So I 
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determined to take my chance and to remain where I was; all 
sleep had fled, and I watched until the moon dis: ippeared. I then 
certainly felt lonely and uncomfortable; by my side on his back, 
lay the dead beast. I knew his tribe could see in the dark better 
than I could during the day, and I could hear my own heart 


thumping, until | be ‘came quite re ee a nasty sort of sensa- 
tion crept over me. I do not think it was actual fear, but some- 
thing very akin to it, anticipation is i far worse than the 
reality, and I certainly hope never to pass such a couple of hours 


as I did that night between the cae: of the moon and the first 
streak of day. It was too dark to observe objects, and I was just 
stretching myself, for I had been sitting ina cramped position the 


greater part of the night, when I heard, I thought, a slight mew 
in the distance. At once all uncomfortable feelings left me. I was 
myself again. I guessed it was the mate of the beast by my side 
seeking her spouse. I crouched’ lower down. The riff ; were 
placed ready to hand, and on the full cock. Some time elapsed, 
the jungle cocks be ‘Fan to crow, as day light Was raj 1d y ap} roach- 
ing. There is no dawn or twilight in the East, so I feared the 
brute had gone back to its den, but { kept quiet all the same. 
Without the least intimation or the slightest sound, two objects 
appeared as if they had dropped out of the skies right in the path. 
What they were I could not tell, but 1 let them both have it. 
right and left ; one sprang at me, and coming in contact with the 


muzzle of my rifle, with great force, stretched me on my back 
and was on me inamoment. I had ny wits about me. Seizin; 


my — Arnachillum Shikar knife in my right hand, and rolling 
the cumbly any how in my left hand, which | aac thrust 
forth in defence and which was seized at once. I drove the blade 


with my full force into its chest, the blood sp uted out into my 
face, and, to make matters worse, the brute vomited the contents 
of its stomach right over my face, causing me to retch dreadfully, 
and to be as sick as itself; but I was not idle, I had repeatedly 
driven my blade into, as I found, a dead beast, for my antagonist’s 
carease lay over my legs. It was by this time day, and the 
valiant village TS gathe ring courage, hearing my shots, came to the 
rescue, and found me half dead from the dreadful stench of the 
filth over me, which proved to be half-digested human remains. | 
got rid of my clothes as fast as I could, and a bath soon restored 
me. The only wounds I had were two claw marks in the inside 
of my thigh— the blanket had saved my arm. 

As soon as I had had my tea, I be thought me of the second 
panther I had fired at, and told the old shikarie to go and see 
whether there were any marks of blood on the trail. I abused 
him and Sawmy for deserting me, but they said, and truly 
I believe, that seeing a black beast, which they knew was not a 
bear, and never ouessed to be a panther, struggling on the top of 

( 


them, they thought it was the devil, and had bolted accordingly. 
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No one had come to my assistance, as they believed I had been 
killed, until they heard my shots in the morning. 

The men soon returned, and said there was plenty of blood on 
the trail. I at onee determined to follow up the beast in the 
hopes of discovering its lair or den. I forgot to mention that the 
second panther was an ordinary one, a male, not quite full grown. 

I collected about a dozen of the most stalwart of the villagers, 
who were armed in a variety of ways. A few had matchlocks, but 
mostly only spears or Tulwars (swords) and shields. There was 
no difficulty in following the trail. We found the wounded beast 
had been joined by two others, and were confident of overtaking 
our quarry, as it had frequently lain down to rest, leaving always 
a pool of blood behind. ‘The marks led towards Apparowpett, not 
to the Rocky hills, but to the dense jungle. We went fully five 


miles, and came to a very marshy spot, almost impenetrable owing 
to a cane brake which surrounded it. The beasts had entered this, 
so we cut a way through, keeping an eye on the trail; the under- 
srowth was of the densest and very matted, but we discovered the 
athway by which the beasts were in the habit of going and 
coming. We could not go along it even on all fours, and it was 


very offensive, and covered here and there with bits of cloth, human 
bones and hair, so we knew we were following up the man-eaters. 
Hoping to act the part of avenging angels or demons ere night, for 


ourselves we cut a path close alongside that in use by the felines. 
This tangled brake lasted for nearly one hundred yards, beyond, there 
were only bushes and immense trees, which we discovered to be all 
connected. They were Banians, a sacred tree among the Hindoos. 
The nature of it is such, that when the lateral branches become 


too heavy for the trunk to support, they throw down suckers, 
which take root in the ground, and in time become in them- 
selves trunks which again support other branches, and so on. 
Often one tree—thatis the original stem and its ramifications—will 
cover thirty or forty acres of land; under this dense foliage the 
undergrowth is not very formidable. We tracked the panthers to 
a central point which, I have no doubt, was the parent trunk ; 
this, with the various suckers, many of them the size of an ox in 
circumference, formed a series of arcades or caves, and the stench 
told us it was the lair of the man-eaters. The villagers had 
many relations to avenge, and set too with a will to collect. dead 
wood as well as green, to smoke out the varmints. It was falling 
noon when we surrounded this abode of abomination; in every 
entrance were piled dead wood and green bushes; many of the 
younger men, excited to a pitch of madness almost, climbed up 
into the branches and piled up wood over every hollow leading 
from the trunk to the branches above; these were fired, and, when 
fully in blaze, more green branches and water were procured, and no 
salamander could have existed for an hour in such dense smoke as 
arose in and about this Golgotha. We heard growls and muttered 
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snarls, gasps and coughing, so knew the whole family to be there ; 
‘pale , 
the people round me were like demons, dancing and shouting for 


joy, and feeding the flames. This lasted for an hour or more, and 
as the fire gradually died out, portions of the stem fell down 
revealing the: horrors inside. To explore fully was impossible, the 
smell of decomposed burnt flesh was too horrible ; there were the 
remains of most of their victims, many of them still distinguish- 
able. Out of some of the remotest recesses, we dragged fort] 
the careases of three female pards, one being the one I had 
wounded, and two others who had little ones. Among 
obtained but one black one, the others were of ordinary | 
there were two adults three shore srown. In all, this colony 
man-eaters consisted of one black male, three ordinary t 


grown males, three fully grown females, and 1 
them being black. All the se brutes were as . 
possible, and it is almost ineredible the damage this sm n 
should have inflicted on the inhabitants. How: 7 
end to them. We got back to Seonee by dark, and 
night, which we much required after ‘all we y undergo 
The next day we he ld a consultation or tne é@! eae V\ 
decided to retrace their footsteps. I saw them safe bac! 
continued, or rather commenced my sport; and when I pas: 
through again, three weeks later, no person had been killed 
molested during my absence. I have never been in tl 
India since, but it still bears a bad name for man-eaters. 
Twenty- Aue years passed away, from a boy almost I h 
a middle- -aged man; I had served the greater part of 1 
in Burmah and Assam, and longed to visit my old hau ) 
but prior to doing so, I accepted an invitation to visit th 


Neilgherry Hills, and the western ghauts. We had very faii 
sport of a description quite new to me, but mj two companion 
showed incipient signs of fever, and ht urrie dl back to Ooty. Shoot- 


ing alone is stupid work, nt youth’s WS cafe has worn off 
and I was thinking of wending my way back too, when, on arriv- 
ing at Pullikul, the Kurders told me th ey had 
ls itely from man- eating tigers. [ instantly remembered my youth- 
ful adventure. It is true, many a royal tiger, panther, behemoth, 
taurus, bear and buffalo, to say nothing ‘of deer, &e., had fallen 
by my hand, in the interval; for J had been a persistent 

fortunate shikarie; but I had never forgotten the pan : : 
Neermul, nor the abominable bath given me by one of them. | 
had killed many man-eaters, but h: id run no great risk from them, 
for I had generally been mounted on an elephant, now I deter- 
mined to follow these up on foot to the death. The villagers said 
they thought there were a couple of them, a male and female ; 
and that they never went very far, killing one or two people 


every three or four days. I pitched my tent near the village, 


- 


and organised a gang; these men are famous trackers, but no rain 
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had fallen for many weeks, and the whereabouts of the felines 


could not be discovered by their trail, they were not heard of 
until someone was missing: their depredations exfended for 


iy | 

miles around, and the wailing of a family va reft of its support, 
was only too frequent. I went seid place to place, sometime: 
accompanied only by one shikarie, Chiniah, a had been with 
, 1e some years, or with beaters, trying to drive out these pests ; 


but for three weeks I had no luck; they were never at home. At 
last the brutes took to killing my men, and I lost two out of my 


gang. I begged of the relatives to allow me to sit over the 
remains, but they would not; removing the bodies and burning 
them. True I had never been partial to such gig as 
night shooting, and I was not so keen as I had been many ye: 
before ; still I had the dogged resolution of a bull dog, and did 
not like to be beaten, \ what was Ito do? People were con- 

tantly killed, and I cou get no sight of their slayers. I had 
one week left; I wrote to have bearers laid from Coimbatore to 
the nearest point to the Anamullies, on a certain day, and des- 
pairing of ridding the country of these animals, I was marching 
along, silently, accompanied by my two shikaries, when I heard 
what I knew to be a death shriek. I hastened, almost ran, toward 
the sound , little heeding it noise | made as I tore through the 
yu - followed py my satellites, but I might have known, had | 
aaa it a thoug! , th: at | should frighten the slayer away. 

There lay a i” ete with his kull frac tured in by a single 
blow; he had been also seized by the neck, whence the blood poured 
in torrents, but the man was stone de: a Here was my opportu- 
nity ; the man would not be missed before it was too. late to 
earch for him, so as I had a little food w spe me, I determined. to 
it over the remains. ‘he moon was at its brightest ; ; | would not 
allow the body to be tol ed, it lay partial liy hidde nl by some 


fallen bamboos, but the part generally first attacked, the buttock, 
was exposed, so telling my men to prepare a machan on the 
nearest tree, about ten yards off, | examined the ground. There was 
aravine close by, up which the monster had crept and pounced 
upon his victim, he would prewnn return the same way. I saw 
but the marks of one tiger, whilst my men declared they hunted 
in couples; they, the men, were also very reluctant to sit bane 
—_— being super rstitious that they would ever be haunted after- 
ward s, but I knew if I did not avail mvself of this askan i 
ies get no other; so I was firm, and told them, remain they 
must. We erected the machan as noiselessly as ; possible. Tigers 
are often driven off by the noise men make whilst preparing a 
cache with which to slay the a they also urged the danger we 
ran of getting jungle fever by sleeping out at night. I merely 
told them to hold their tongu es, and to mount, and if I heard 
either of them utter a sound or make the least noise I would 
fasten him down close to the corpse. The men knew I did not 
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threaten and not perform, so unwilling as 1 were, perfore 
they had to obey in silence. We arranged bush : 
place of concealment, we had no bedding, no pillows, and th 
bamboos which composed the floor of our plati L Wwe ve] 
even or smooth, therefore not pleasant to sit on for some 1 or 
twelve hours, during which we could move nei hand nor foot. 


As the moon arose, the trees behind us cast thei 
the place where the poor wood-cutter was lying; tim 


must have been about ten, and I was dozing, when my arm was 
grasped by Chiniah ; looking round, I found his te rit 
and his face as pale as a corpse, whilst the other man, 

hands over his face, sat trembling. From these I looked urd 
where Chiniah’s horrified gaze pointed to somet ru thly. J 


knew the fellow was afraid of nothing living, 
spirits he had a dread. I too was taken al 
of the wood-cutter, was slowly moving to and 


legs occasionally lifted up, whilst no agent w | | ud 
my blood run cold, and I felt a sensation 

being poured slowly down my back along the ’ 

touch spl rits, but take some with me 1n case oO} lent 

I took a nip myself, and gave the two natives trong 
Still the horrible eontortions conti ued, and | le W be u 
make of them. Did I not tell you, Sahib,” : n 
“how wrong it was to sit up over the body of a Hin v ) 
have carried him to the village and had him ' 

are all dead men, he will arise presently and ki 7 H 
your tongue, you fool,” I replied, ** the dead « vA 
1 this world, ere is some trick being playe upon Us. 6 \\ 


would Hie thi into these jungles, at this time of 
cursed man-eaters about,” said Chiniah, * J 


quiet.” Here a jackal came along the ravine and out into the 
open and approached the corpse, but getting wit V 

put his tail between his legs, and, with a frighten t| 
Pheeal, ran for his life. ** Will you believe me now, Sa 

Chiniah. I was getting nervous. It is a horrid sight 

body, full of life only a few me before, lying out in tl 


light, in its last tig and to know that it met its death by th 

fell stroke of a tiger. Sut the body moved ba kwards, its face be- 
fore hidden became exposed ; ; first one eye opened, then the other, 
closing and opening in a most diabolical way. There was not a 
sound, and I must own I should have been glad to have been in bed 
in my tent, and never to have seen such a sight, but, th ink cood- 
ness, our suspense was not to last much longer. M) two followers 
had succumbed, I believe they had faintec. Watching intently | 
saw glide across the chest of the dead man, the head of an 
immense rock snake ; it was wider than a large plate across, and its 
tongue was licking the corpse all over. The movement of the limbs 
and. the opening and ¢ shutting of the eyes, were fully explained. 
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My feelings of horror disappeared and | watched the beast’s every 
penknife into Chiniah’s seat of honour, 


movement. Digging my n 
I made him almost spring off 1 
n at 


devil getting hold of hi 
for a while, he perceiy 
greater panic. “ He is 1 
swallow the wood-cutter 
laugh and pointed to 
were inaudible, but we 

the body with saliva 

his horrid jaws and b 
Nowa python’s teeth 
enters his mouth it can 


and neck disappeared, 


waist. when there was 
cover right on to the 


neck. I have no doubt 


the snake was concern 
equals a& man’s and ne 
ments, wound round th 


crushed one after the of 


squeeze was appalling ; 
into moans, the moans i1 
ceased, while the conto 
hour. I never saw su 
his strength compared 
before us! We were 
denouement, and at 
snake. All signs of li 
when we were awoke 


peeping over our leafy 
making a meal off either | 
The moon was under a : 
again, and then, aimin 


I fired both barrels, an 
over and over growling 
ravine, whence we could 
light, when it ceased ; 
crawled away or died. 
from our perch. We 


We then examined the 
appearance of Laocoon in the 
had been extinct for several hours, 
coils from the tiger’s body they 


send to the village for 
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ian; he thought it was the 
Afte r staring like a madman 
python and, was, if possible, in a 
g,” he uttered, “and will 
afterwards.” I gave a silent 
movements of the snak 
disgusting process of covering 
two hours’ work, he opened 
‘the body head foremost. 
‘an ge 1d that once anything 


rain. Gradually the head 


he and up to th 


tiger sprang from the 


him by the back of the 


instantaneous, as far as 
body, in circumference 


long, in convulsive move- 
could hear the bones being 
ie tiger gave at the first 
moments, the roars turned 
sound and gradually they too 
snake continue dd for over an 
sight. What is man o1 


a 


ther of the beasts lying dead 


echless with horror and surprise at the 


st sought 
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strength of a moribund 


had dozed for a while, 
ise of tearing of fles 


was a tiger or tigress, 
; own kind, or the dead man. 
ted patiently until it shone 
could for the shoulder, 


such she proved, rolled 


gs, and at last crawled into the 
eathing until close upon day- 
and with it, I knew, either that she had 
Waiting until full daylight, we descended 
the tigress. She lay dead. 
bodies which presented much the 
embrace of the serpents. Although life 
when we tried to unravel th 
y resisted so stoutly that I had to 
ince; with the aid of over twenty 


men, and by cutting open the jaws, we released the body of the 
wood-cutter and stretche d out the body of the python ; it measured 


twenty-five and a half fe 


ng 


.X 


tiger had bitten clean through 
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the vertibree just behind the junction of the head and | 
tiger, one of the largest I ever saw, as he measured ten 
inches in length, was as if he had been beaten into 
bones were crunched to powder. The poor wood-c 
cremated the same afternoon; the two tigers and 
despoiled of their skins, and I never afterwards sat uj 

any kill—nor do I wish ever to do so again. 











































THE present craze fo) ise decoration shows signs of being earried 


too far; and unless the raison d’étre of a fashion is remembered, 
it soon falls into the natural decadence of every mere craze, a dis 

mal reaction sets in, a the las te of that house is worse than 
the first. 

The only real object of making one’s dwelling pretty is because 
pretty things before a yes are ] asant and ele Vi iting. The re 
is no eens motive fon ing inless per! laps an ae 
culte ce xis , to pre serve and hand down antique works as a part of 
English ers There is nothing really sacred about a mass of 
ill-built walls and drains such as we call a private residence, to 
make ita religion to « ish, nurse, and adorn it, whether we can 
afford it or no—whether our neighbours and our children enjoy it 
or no—whether we are in the house or no? 

Certainly not. The sole reason for beautifying our house is 
that beauty is good—+t same sole reason for beautifying our- 
selves—and as we ourselves being alive are probably of more, not 
less, consequence than the bricks and mortar that have not life, il 


is proper to begin the process of improvement nearer home than 
our walls. 

We enter many handsome houses that fashion has made pic- 
turesque and sliaadia. even among half-eduecated people—for 


fashion tosses pearls about now, as she us‘ ‘d to seatter cinders, and 
the pearls occasionally surround anit als at don’t require them. 
And it not unfrequently occurs to ae rn rver, “* Why have = se 


foiks * gone in’ > for these things? What good do the -y do them? 
What meaning do they attach to them?” 

In a fine old Georgian room, furnished carefully in the dainty, 
artificial style which belonged to the period and echoed the man- 
ners of the day, scented with flowers and seated in satin, somebody 
plunges about in a plaid shawl, sits down in a half-dirty woollen 
dress on the pale satin sofas, opens what certainly looks like a 
common fish-basket, pulls out a coarse woolle n nightcap or com- 
forter, and proceeds with a class of work which is only fit for the 
housekeeper’ s room. 

Or what is worse—you enter some picturesque, nooky room, got 
up after medizval precedent, with exquisite carved chairs, fine old 
painted windows, and fifteenth century tapestry—all the decoration 
good and in character, sometimes of real antiquarian value—and 
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you see the place populated by creatures, frilled and pin d into 
nameless forms, their hinder quarters swaying, vibrating, bobbing 
up and down, by reason of an appendage which appears most 
difficult to keep in its intended position—a thing which always 
wriggles to one side, or bounds up on passing a chair, and occasion- 
ally trips up the owner—-and is generally as unmanageable as 
“slow length” of the Wurm in Wagner's opera. These w 
creatures will strive for ever to fee] comfortable in tl nien 
chairs—will assure you that dear Mr. So-and-So | i] th 
house exactly after their own design—will talk about appro te- 
ness and the influences of beauty without the slightest i 

they themselves are the most inappropriate eyes 

They have got up the style, and the lingo, they ha | 

money, they think they like it all, but in reality they onl 


fashion. They resemble the wretehed boor who \ 
Invinecible—he did not know what an Invineible w; 
delighted to be sworn in, and if it led to heaven, « 


dock, he could not help it. 

Chacun a son gott. But it is better to be sim) | happ 
than esthetic and ridiculous. Affectation is the t repugnal 
quality in life. The affectation of pretending to understand wh 
every word and movement betrays one is indifferent to, no less 


contemptible than the practice of professing to be wicked and dare- 
devil when one is really a good sort of harmless soul. ‘* He 


a man be concealed?” said Confucius. Why n \ | 
Why not admit that you are miserable in a Queen Anne chair, 
that you hate yellow and mud colour, and that think mod 
things much nicer than ancient ones—until you have studied 
begun to understand what is good and bad in eit d wl 
until your views have insensibly and naturally developed ? 

Why not indeed? Who shall say that the bustling pers ) 


half-dirty plaid, knitting comforters for the poor, is not we 


| 


hundred times more than the empty, wicked, viciou jute w 
loitered gracefully about that fine Georgian room one-lhundred-and- 


fifty years ago? Why should she be ashamed of the woollen 
which is much fitter for her dutiful mission among the hospital 
patients, or looking properly after her servants, than the rich silk 
which her ancestress’s hoop tossed up to her knees, and the dainty 
lace which certainly did not conceal her bust ? 

Only, that particular figure, amongst that particular furniture, 
is out of character from the point of view of good taste, and she 
would be the better, and so would the delicate satins, for using a 
different kind of room until such time as she sees her way to 
blooming out in a satin richer than the chair’s, and lace finer 
than the mantelshelf’s. 

Who, again, shall deny the pinched girl, who spoils her natural 
graces with humps and stays, some useful place in the world ? 
Probably she is the best of wives and daughters, having none of 
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the gross conversation of medizeval women, none of their oaths and 
ugly ways. She may spend too much money on her wires and 
trimmings, and spend it in the wrong way, with a lamentable 
result; but she pleases her “ set,” whose eyes are all vitiated like 
her own, and so far is just on a level with more cultured people, 
whose culture merely teaches them to please their set likewise. 
Only, this girl, in justice to herself, should not surround herself 
with those objects which, by their very refinement, draw attention 
to her want of it. She should be seen in rooms of the same kind 
as her costume—or an even worse kind—so that the coup d’wil 
may be “all of a piece,” and herself still the best point in it. 
A room is essentially a background, a means to an end, not the 
; 
| 





end itself. To make the walls and furniture the end, and the 
inhabitants subservient to them is the wrong way of decorating 
the house. If a room is intended to be inhabited, it is ridiculous 
to make it uncomfortable, by banishing every endurable seat, by 
employing materials that have no “ wear and tear,” and by making 
the walls obliterate the company. 

If the house is markedly antique in character, there should be 
some regard to that in the array of the owners: for if the decora- 
tion is carried beyond the standard of the dresses possible, the 


object of beauty is not obtained, the result is not pleasing, but out 
of character. 


In fact, you spoil your precious walls, injure the mild tints of 
your Nankeen, weaken and offend the subtle curves of your 
Renaissance cabinets, standing near them in your loud smart 
silks and rhomboid outline. That fact ought to touch the 
milliner-ridden maiden, even if she does not mind the libel upon 
her own pretty form by simulating (and stimulating disease) aad 
deformity. 

So much for the people whom I will call “mixed esthetes.” 
or the others, who profess no wstheticism, I have no reproofs. | 
once said, if a girl prefers to wear green hair, instead of her own 
natural brown or black, it is nobody’s business to criticise her, and 


| daresay many of her friends would admire it, especially if some 
princess set the fashion. Claim eccentricity only, or love of 
novelty, or ignorance of effects, and that is a comprehensible 
ground ; it is only those who claim knowledge, and so ought to 
know better, that are blameable. I am sorry when I see a really 
well-made girl jogging along in a Hottentot attitude. I should 
like to tear off that beehive and take the scales from her eyes. 

sut note, I am not upholding one party more than another. 
Whatever my personal tastes may be, I recognise that it is a free 
country, and much is to be said for every school of opinion. 

I condemn nothing but pretence. One’s tastes are chiefly 
determined by one’s character. Every sincere mind is interesting, 
and there is no need to disguise and deny one’s own tastes 
unless they are mischievous. Some people like dark colours, 
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some light, some like soft carpets, some parquetry, some like h 
and profusion, others air and emptiness, and : hese opinion 
are equally respectable. 

If you like a comfortable chair, and prefer gout” 


S y pr J 
esthetic angles, say so, and have your choice lf you . 
pleasant associations with sharp corners and convex mirrors, don’t 
be laughed out of your tastes. If you really like a wasp-waist, 
and a hump, cultivate them—only do not confuse your particu 
odd fantasies with abst tract beauty. Admit boldly th: you don 
understand beauty, and don’t prate and babbl out the Beau- 
tiful. Ple nty of pe ople are of your Way of t] In diy, « nd only 


those who 7 more on the subject you hav 
laugh at you. 

But in your rooms, in your dress, in your habit 
be happy, be yourself. Do not adopt any non-1 ys tha 
happen to be the fashion, and which will be traps_all ind to 
catch you tripping, like that poor would-be esthetic lady with 
picture “ Jupiter and LO.” What would you say to the i; 1m) 
who insisted upon talking to a classical scholaa | 
Would you not say, much better drop the subject an 
common ground of sympathy? But that is pi cally 
done by people who furnish a fine house and do 3 
selves correspond with it. 

“Dressing up to one’s house” is a practice for which «sthete: 
are sneered at: and we do not want houses dressed doy 
level of the ugliest inmate. But if people remembered th 
two D’s—dress and decoration—are practically inseparable, and 
cannot do without each other, because they h mean 
ception of beauty in detail, we should not be pestered 
empty watchwords, or by so many eyesores in common life. 

Why is a simple peasant’s house—nay, a vile London de 
picturesque—that is, a fit subject for a picture, be it hideous 
or pleasant? Just because it is consistent in itself. The s 
the dirt, the rags, the evil faces, the gin-can, th oe dij 
in a bottle, throwing a sharp, fitful glare on this and that, and 
inky shadows behind—they form a picture, definite, consistent, 
instructive. The homely country cottage, with brick floor, a1 
wood fire, with its shelf valanced by a bit of patchy ork, the 
simple pots and kettles, the clean, rustic children playing with 
a kitten, or a straw, or some other likely toy: its little, old. black 
table with flaps, the Bible and pewter ware on the dresser: these 
form another picture consistent in itself. The dainty belle in 
sacque and i ete couched on her sofa with wexen eae 8 
is another; and the once robust English girl, pinched and crino- 
letted, with a library novel in her hand and a phial of tonic at her 
elbow, may be also cited as a consistent scene, and if you adi mire 
the latter, why de gustibus, &e. But put this smart young lady 
into the medieval hall, or even into the cottage or the den; 
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put the guttering dip and the squalid Londoners on the satin- 
clad sofa; put the cottage fire-place and patchwork into the 
drawing-room; in fact, shift the pieces anyhow out of their 
natural places, and the result is quite the reverse of picturesque, 
or even interesting. Beauty along with consistency is off the 
board. 

Emerson says “ Consistency is the bugbear of little minds,” and 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, is often true, even of rooms. It 
is occasionally possible to so completely mingle the old and new 
elements, the beautiful and ugly things, that they coalesce, and 
the result is harmony. But this must be regar@e d as a happy 


chance, which those who scheme for it must never rely on obtain- 
ing—it is much easier to arrive at garish chaos. 

Without consistency there is seldom harmony ; false lines are 
painful to those who know right from wrong. The Georgian 
hoop, only tolerable in a certain entowrage because we associate 
them together, is as vile and barbarous an injury to the smooth 
curves of the normal figure as the vulgar crinolette. What 
painter, what sculptor would clothe Galatea in so disgusting an 


excrescence ? And if they injure the figure of the wearer, they 
also injure every good curve in the furniture. 
lor a room to be really beautiful, nothing carried into it ought 


to be inconsistent and out of character. Least of all, should the 


4 
head and crown of : the decoration, the living inhabitants, 
contradict with false lines, bad colours, inferior materials, and 
malformations in millinery, the chance beauty that fortune and 


an architect have given them on the walls. 
We may have consistency without beauty, as in the case of the 


den of thieves; but we cannot have beauty without a certain 
radical consistency. ‘The fit, the appropriate, the seemly, are 
integral parts of beau And no one can be supposed to under- 

stand anything of th: lav s of beauty, who is capable of contra- 


dicting them flatly 4 her own costume—going out of her way to 
look ungainly. No quaint china and Liberty silks on her wails 


can save her, while her presence makes confusion worse con- 
founded. 
You must remember that the furniture is a part of your 


dress; although you don’t carry it about, you sit upon it, you are 
seen against it, it is the outermost wrappage of the ever-draped 
and framed and shield led ee y. lf you bring your modern, 
milliner-hashed, and ungraceful self into your antique, stately and 
chastened rooms, into which you would never allow a plebeian or 
alien object,—frying-pan, old boots, or work of a wrong period 

is not the picture, the ensemble, as much injured by your presence 
as by boots and frying-pan? You might as well wear a satin 
dress with a cloth jacket—-wear diamonds and steel together: 
it is “bad taste.” The guest with mind unkempt, who kaows 
nought or cares nought about the laws of be auty in line and 
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tint, must indeed sometimes be admitted, if she be worth it. 
She may be prized for qualities which are above rubies, and even 
blue china. 


Well, Mrs. Fry, with her frumpish bonnet, would be an orna- 
ment anywhere: so would Dr. Johnson, though his habits wer 
not cleanly, and he slobbered his shirt-front and spilled his t 


but he was not acceptable because of that, but in spite of it. 
Still guests with qualities as admirable as Johnson’s and M 

I'ry’s would be none the worse for adopting an inoffensive appear- 

ance, and we sigh for the day when, however rich or simple be the 


reioning fashidfis, there will be no monstrosities patent and 
potent enough to seriously annoy others—no farthingales, no 
wageling and vibrating “ dress-improvers,” no wasp waists, no foul 
precipices of hair and gyrease and meal, no heels four i hig 
by a quarter of an inch broad, made to prevent ing 


“°Tis the fashion to totter and 


} 


All which horrors have been @ la mode in Eng 


But the eye very soon grows vitiated, and the f propr! 
and fitness are lost as soon as the raison Wétre is forgotten. 

It is certain that the whole value of a room as a “ setting 
human beings is misunderstood, when the inmates, to whom 
is intended to work up, are completely ajar with the s e of 
decoration. A background must be subservient to the main 
subject, whatever that is; and however we adore our ros we can 
hardly make ourselves a setting and background fo . No 
wall should be more brilliant than the dresses worn n t: no 
curtains and sofas should be more richly clad than the company. 
Shall we mount our tables in pure gold and ourselves wear orna- 
ments of brass? Shall we set the poker with diamonds and twist 
iron wire round our necks? It is not more unreasonable than 


what we constantly see—the tables and lamps hung with point 
lace, whilst the hostess wears imitation: the -* worm’s winding 
sheet ” kept sacred to the chair-seats, whilst the hostess goes in 
wool and cotton warp: the delicatest paintings on the tea-cups 
and the cabinets, and vulgar, ill-cut cameos on the ladies’ arms: 
graceful curves on panels and couches, and coarse, bad curves all 
over the dresses. 

The raison @étre of furnishing a room at all is to make it 
habitable. The raison @étre of beautifying a room is to enhance 
the beauty of the inhabitants, to please the eye in all directions. 

Beauty on wall and ceiling, floor and shelf, is well worth 
having. But a live dog is worth a dead lion, and human beauty 
is worth at least as much cultivation as its background. 


M. E. HAWEIS. 
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uUNntaIn-guis rded stream, 

le thee in thy mossy caves, 
flowery knolls of Beresford 
music lures the wanderer on 

leckings O] thy cradle rare ! 


iny an ivied rampart grey 


crag we tread the winding vale. 
some rugged path ascend, 
wthorn or thick hazel-copse. 


ay. Lo! down the long defile, 
ind with gleaming ledges crown’d, 
de appears : the erested pile 


irch-rock o’erhangs the sparkling rill ; 
sight. along th’ opposing hill, 
rms, timeworn, point over point, 
and lift the soul to heaven! 
l‘emple, solitary, wild, 

in rapturous wonderment. 
1undred master tongues 
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told mysteries 
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s thought, why eager thus to scale 
ep heights, by dulling vapours cross’d ? 
an’s spirit restless from its sphere, 


win ambition’s airy prize ? 


Oh, blithe Dale-water, bubbling here below, 


Thy guardia 


n cliffs in sweet security, 


Might I like thee glide down the vale of life 
In blissful shade secluded, envy-free ! 
Content to pause in innocent delights, 


Nor scorn th: 


boon that comes to every lot; 


Unruffled save by fancy’s fitful gale 


Or the light 


fleeting hindrance of an hour, 


As thou, each rocky barrier safely pass’d, 
Purling along thy sedges bid’st each heart 


Mantle at ea 


se and banish all its woe! 
JOSEPH 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGING CHAMBERMAID 


I aM a singing chambermaid! I wonder, gentle reader, if you 
know what that is! I wonder, also, if you are a gentle reader, 
gentle or simple, or both. Forgive me, whichever you may | 
and remember it is my profession to be perky, not to say pert. 
An old lady whom I met once when touring in Devonshire told 
me she thought a singing chambermaid must be on unlike a 
ordinary one at a hotel—who, having a good voice, was let of 
some of the more ordinary duties of her situation, so as t 

at liberty to sing soothing ditties to children and invalids, « Any 
others who relished bei ‘ing sung to sleep. I don’t think much of 
that old lady’s judgme nt, behiver, ever since the time when, 


with infinite trouble, I managed to obtain an order out of : 
very stingy manager for her to see me play Ophelia, when, after 
what I considered a most telling performance of the mad scene, ] 
asked her what she thought of it, and she made reply, “ Oh, well 
now! you did look rale luvly walkin’ in yer sleep.” By this 
time you will have gathered, oh, most intelligent of rea lex rs! that 
a singing chambermaid is to do with theatres. Rig] it !-—it 1s: 
being the professional term for a female person who takes that 
line of character which is generally played in curls and an apro 
with a bib and pockets, and with ve ry high-heeled shoes, mostly 
the beloved of the low comedian, who plays the comic men’s’parts. 

Ophelia, I should observe, is not by any means a singing 
chambermaid. She is a «juvenile, ” in contradistinction to th 
Queen of Denmark, who is a . “heavy lady.” often think how 
ineffably comic mé my of our terms must be to the genetel public. 

Having been a singing chambermaid for many years I have 
hosts of recollections which may or may not he interesting to 
you. The only bother being that I really don’t know where to 
begin. 

Suppose I tell you of a “ dry up.” 

Of course, in common with all people who have acted much in 
the provinces, I have been in several. 

But Pll begin with my first experience of those very hard facts. 

First of all, you must know, a “dry up” in our parlance is a 
failure ; thus, if an actor or actress forget s his or #- part on the 
stage and ceases speaking, that is a “ dry up,” and very unpleasant 
it is, too, let me tell you. 
Some people never do this; if they forget their part, they what 
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is called * pong,” that is, they go on saying something—and very 
great nonsense it is, «ier Hap someone on the stage fills up 
the gap by striking in, and so keeps the scene together; or some- 
times the forgetful one catches a word or two from the prompter 
which sets him going all right again. 

To old stagers the merest whisper from the prompter will 
recall their scattered memory, whereas I don’t think anything 
would do a novice good under these circumstances. And it is not 
a nice feeling, when suddenly your mind becomes just like a sheet 
of blank foolscap and you haven’t a notion what comes next, or 
even what the scene is about, or what you have hitherto been 
saying, or anything but that it’s your turn to speak and you can’t, 
and a cold perspiration breaks out on you, and you have a roaring 
in your ears, and you fee! all the eyes in the house turned on you. 
Your nose seems to swell and your hands turn red and won’t be 
concealed, and you know that your services will be dispensed with 
next Saturday fortnight. Well, that’s one kind of “dry up,” but a 
far worse one is, when a1 anager failsto pay salaries. Then, “the 
ghost doesn’t walk,” that is, there is no treasury on Friday night, 
or Saturday night, as the case may be, and the result is a 
“dry up.” 


Once on a time I was terribly hard up for an engagement, 
so answered an advertisement in the Ha, instead of, as usual, 
waiting until my theatrical agent made an engagement for me. 
The result was that I arranged to open on a certain date 


at Quay-ville, a lovely watering place, to play second chamber- 
maids, at the munificent salary of twenty-eight shillings per 
week, 

I was to give a week for rehearsals, and of course find my own 
wardrobe. I may mention here, that all principal ladies find their 
own wardrobe ; the gentlemen and the ballet being dressed from 
the wardrobe belonging to the theatre. Things were at a very 
low ebb with me or I should not have consented to take so low 
a Salary or-—worse even than that—play second business. How- 
ever, needs must when the charioteer has a cloven foot, so I was 
thi inkful to get even that pale then. Imanaged (I won't tell you 
how) to scrape together enough money to pay cab-hire and third- 
class railway fare, and with ‘the remnant. of my wardrobe went 
down to Quayville,a long, hot, railway journey, but the glimpse 
of the lovely bay, under a perfect summer sky, I got just before 
the train steamed into the station, almost freshened me up. I 
say almost, for it was late in the afternoon; I was dinnerless and 
tealess, hot and dusty, and most terribly anxious as to getting 
a good 1: indlady, who would let me “ tick” for a fortnight—i.e., a 
week’s rehearsal, and then a week’s acting before the first treasury 
arrived with my twenty-eight shillings. 

I found the *heatre was a long way from the station, but that 
the railway people would take my luggage very cheaply; so 
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bestowing my iast sixpence on the porter who | 
things, I set out to walk. 

Lest you should think me foolish in not keeping my sixpence 
for the luxury ofa *bus, let me explain that I have met with such 
invariable kindness and civility from railway men on my many 
lonely and otherwise unprotected journeys, that I'd go without 
more important things than ’buses at any time rather than not 
be able to bestow upon them the modest tip they so well deserve. 

Well, I arrived at the theatre, a very third rate one—but 
theatres often are at watering places—and found a solitary man 
doing a little carpentering on the stage. He told me most of the 
company had arrived, and showed me a bill of the play, by which 


I found all of them were strangers to me; I managed to elicit 
from him who were married and who were not, who d to- 
gether and who were solitary, for I had made up my mind, on 
the journey down, that I must age Nee to live with some oth 
lady of the company for the sake of cheapness. I found th 
was only one with whom there was any chance of doing thi 
the first chambermaid—a Scotch girl, who had arrived the pre- 
vious day from Glasgow, (third-class fare, about two pounds ter 
She was a perfect stranger to me, and lived about mile and a 
half from the theatre, a consideration to me in my tired and 
famished condition; but muttering to myself that “beg 
mustn’t be choosers,” and that “ necessity has no manners,” I tol : 
the carpenter to look after my luggage, should it arrive in my 
absence, and set forth. 

A long walk, all up-hill, under a blazing sun, meeting troops of 
girls, who evidently toiled not neither did they spin but looked 
delightfully fresh and cool going down to the 1, wit or to 
meet—their attendant cavaliers. 

Ariived at the end of my walk, I found the Scotch chamber- 


maid exceedingly canny, and by no means inclin¢ 
under her wing. 


It would have been strange if she had, for, though only of the 
middle height myself, I was a head and shoulders taller than 
she. I also felt a Satanic satisfaction in observing by her voic 
in speaking that she couldn’t ‘sing, whilst as to dancing, with a 


figure like that it was a physical impossibility. She had very bad 
teeth and spoke with a very broad Glasgow accent. As I wast ip Ly 
seconds to her [ was vain enough to think I should get the best of it. 
After some conversation, however, I made arrangements to s 
apartments with her, and was soon sitting down to some strong tea 
and a fried sole, the latter a great we: ikness of mine, whilst as for 
the former I really don’t. know what poor hard-worked actresses 
would do without it. 

With my new friend—whose name was Jes sie Antowers 
proceeded next morning to a ten o’clock call— 7.¢., rehearsal, an d 
made the acquaintance of the rest of the company 
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They were rather a shabby lot—not to be wondered at con- 


sidering the smallness of the salaries—with the exception of the low 
comedian, who was particularly smart, and an extremely nice lady- 
like girl, who had come to play walking ladies for twenty-five 


shillings a week. She was the niece of a well-known physician in 
Town, but having insisted on taking to the stageasa profession, was 
now very sensibly learning her business by beginning at the foot 
of the ladder. 

She and I soon became great friends, and as she was very 
uncomfortable in her lodgings, it was arranged she should give her 
landlady notice, and come and make a third with Jessie Antowers 
and myself. 


There were, besides those I’ve mentioned, the heavy man, an 
Irishman ; a couple who called themselves brother and sister, but 
who were ‘suspected by everyone of being mother and son, they 
called themselves Lyttelton, she was to play old women, and 
her brother utility ; and a very funny person who had comé for 
old men, he was the ideal of a penny showman, small and fat, 
with a nose like nothing in the world but a lump of putty with a 
dab of carmine on it, his name was Evans (pronounced by himself 
indis ‘criminate ly as Heavens and Evvins), but everybody called him 
‘“‘ Jimmy ;” he was give n to wearing a white hat, aloud scarf, and an 


overcoat—the latter in d spite of the great heat, and more, I believe, 
with the idea of showing the world at large that he possessed 


one than with any other motive 

The gallant manager of all this talent was (or rather said he 
was) a Lieutenant Johnson, though what he held his rank in | 
never heard. His wife was youngish but very jaded, and miserable 
looking ; he was presentable in manners and appearance. 

Of course they were to play the leading business; with 
managers that generally means the best parts in everybody’s 
business. 

We rehearsed hard all that week, though myself and the walking 
lady managed time for some most charming walks with the low 


comedian and an amateur friend of his, “who had joined the 
company for the sake of practice. Ah! those evenings in the Cock- 
ington lanes, I’ve had a tendyesse for the name of Frank ever 
since, though he was an amateur. 

The second week we also worked very hard. An entire change 
of performance every evening meant ten o'clock ealls every morn- 
ing, for me at least almost endless sewing, as I had to alter and 
do: up the few dresses I had with me, so as to make them do for the 
numerous characters I had to assume. 

By this time the lessee had allotted or “ cast” me,as we should 
say, all the principal ch rune. rmaids, leaving Miss Antowers very 
much out in the cold, though of course the work for the first 
week had all been cast before the company met. 

We were playing heavy melodramas, which, with our limited 
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numbers and still less talent, took a great deal of arranging and 
doubling of parts. 

We were doing moderate business, not very good, but. still 
what we (the company) considered was paying business. It’s 
true the lessee walked about groaning and saying he was ae 
but that’s one of the playful little ways managers indulge in, so 
we took no notice beyond thinking it looked hop eful. 


He was very pleasant, almost too much so pr rhaps to some of 
the ladies, while his wife, poor soul, never spoke a word to any 
one. I say poor soul! because I was always haunted by an 
uncomfortable feeling of pity for her, uncomfortable because 
apparently so uncalled for. One night we were playing “ The 


Octoroon ;” this play has a long cast of characte: . and we wer 
of course very short of people. 

The manager picked up some people in the town, who were 
glad to be sent on for a trifle of money and the glory of the 
thing. They had their faces blackened and browned 
They mostly blackened their faces an inch thick and forgot their 
necks and hands, and so appeared a new race of piebald slave 


In the sale scene the scene-shifters and anyone else who could be 
caught at the last minute were sent on as planters. Of cour 
they were not allowed to speak. And as they hadn’t time to wash 
their faces they were made to walk in and sit down with thei 
backs to the audience. 

Frank, the amateur, enacted the Indian Wah-no-tee; I played 
the boy Paul. — 

At the end of the second act, at what I have always thought 


the most pathetic bit in the play, where the Indian discovers 
the body of his little playmate, who has been murdered by 
M’Closky, a rather comic, though to me unpleasant, incident oc- 
curred. The business of the scene is, that. the Indian comes in, dis- 
covers Paul, half raises him from the ground, then, finding Pawl is 
dead and not sleeping, as he imagined, “he lays Paul down, draws his 
tomahawk, smashes the photographic apparatus, which he thinks 
has occasioned the mischief, then he returns to the boy, lifts 
him right off the ground and the curtain goes down on his 
sobbing over the body. Some Wah-no-tees carry the boy up the 
stage to give the idea of going to bury him | rath er ghastly, don’ 
you think ?), but the lifting is always done. 

Now, knowing it is an awkward thing to lift a person lying on 
the ind particularly a lady, and knowing our Wah-no-tee was 
only an amateur, I wanted him to try it at rehearsal, but being, 
like most amate urs, over confident, and instead of insisting, as | 
should have done, I let him have his own way. 

At night there was rather a better audience than usual, and 
our scene went very well. I, lying on the ground, was listening 
for those premonitory sniffs and apologet ic coughs which always 
means a “touching” scene is going to have a call, Wal-no-tee 
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leaned over to pick me up. ‘Tried, gasped, put me down, took a 
long breath and tried again. This time he managed to lift me, 
but just as he was beginning to wail, “ Paul, Paul! weeny Paul! ’ 
which should end the act and bring down the drop, my weight 
proved too much for him, and he not only dropped me heavily 
on the floor but fell flat over me. Of course the act finished 
amidst roars of laughter, and | went to my dressing-room sore 
and indignant. 

Poor Wah-no-tee, each time he stalked on, wrapped in dignity 
(and a blanket borrowed from one of his ‘mother’s beds s), the 
people laughed at him; they would have none of him, and as 
Wah-no-lee appeared in most other scenes in the play, of course he 
spoiled them all, and when the curtain went down finally he was 
well scolded by every one else for spoiling the piece. 

At length the wished for Saturday arrived, and everyone 
turned up fresh and smiling to a ten o’clock call, thinking that 
treasury would be at the end of rehearsal. 

We went steadily on till nearly two, when we finished. We 
waited about, trying to look as if we didn’t expect or want any- 
thing in particular. Just as the manager was going out, he re- 
marked, in a calm and casual manner, that treasury would 
after performance. 

As this is most unusual, and is never done at the first treasury 
after the formation of a company, we looked aghast, and I, with a 
courage born of desperation, rushed after him, seizing him by the 
coat-tails just as he was going up the three or four steps le iding 
into the street. 

“I beg your pardon,” panted I, out of breath with my rapid 
career round the side of the pit, “I must have some money this 
morning.” 

“My dear Miss mia sden,” he said, with a placid look of 
reproach at my impetuosity, “I always pay treasury at 
night.” 

I was nonplussed ; I’d never been situated asthen. I had not a 
penny in the world, I owed my landlady for two weeks’ board and 
lodging, and on Monda y we were going to play “ Aladdin,” and 
though I had a prince’s dress which I could « dodge up,” so as to 
make do for the second dress. I was ob sliged to get a yard or two 
of chintz to make a first dress for the part; so, emboldened by 
my necessities, I told my worthy manager that I must get a 
dress for the burlesque | (which had been put up for my especial 

shine), and money I must have, if it were only half my salary. 
He then told me to come round to the theatre at five, when 
he would give me my salary, and I could do my shopping before 
dressing for the night’s performance. He also took me into his 
confidence to the extent of saying he should have broken through 
his rule of never paying salaries till after performance, but that he 
had taken next to no money during the week we had been open, 
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‘not nearly enough to pay gas,” and that (as he had not expected 
is a failure) he was not provided with the money for treasury, 


but that Mrs. Johnson had gone to her father’s (a short railway 
journe y off) to get it, and he expecter 1 her back before five. That 
he looked to the burlesque of next week to pull up the business, 
aided, as it was, by Miss Marsden’s beauty and talent, &c., &e., 


and so on ad lib. 

Now, I had never been in a “dry up” before, but to hi: 
manager talking in this way was too much even forme. An actor’s 
vanity is proverbially large, but well I knew that managers 
invariably frown down the idea of one’s having any talent, thinking 


g 
they may be asked for arise of salary if they admit the idea of one’s 
be ing of the : slightestuse. So I began to suspect all was not right, 
and going back to the stage told everyone what the lieutenant 
had said, leaving out that part about the beauty and talent, &e.; 
of course we all agreed to come at five o’clock, and equally, of 
course, We did, punctually. 

When Jessie and I went home to what should ] been our 
dinner, our landlady asked for her little bill, and when we said 
treasury wasn't to be till night, she waxed furious, saying sh 
knew we were always paid in the morning, and that unless, when 
we came home, we brought her a part if not all—of the money we 


owed her, she should not allow us to enter, but shoul a 
luggage: witha lot more in the same strain, finishing 1 ' 
saying, neither dinner nor tea should we have there till she was 
paid. This she adhered to, and about half-past four, faint and 


heartsick as to the result, we went down to the walking lady 
and begged a cup of tea, but without telling her we were dinner- 
less. (1 didn’t know then her mother frequently sent her a 
surreptitious five pound note, and thought she might be in the 


same strait with ourselves. ) 

Punctually at five we assembled on the stage, and a pretty set 
of woebegone wretches we were. Most of us had com long 
journeys, ‘and several of us were absolutely penniless. 

I had visions of begging a night’s shelter at a police station, as 
I had once heard of an actor who did; being in a strange town, he 
couldn't find his lodgings, and telling his woes to a passing police- 
man the latter took him to the station, where he sat round the 
fire with the men on duty, telling tales and riper) ites hot coffe 
They let him study ch: aracter too, from the night charg 
was altogether very comfortable. 

I wondered, miserably but vaguely, of how I should get over 
Sunday, for sure I was our landlady wouldn’t let us in without the 
needful offering. 

I think we were all pretty sure the lieutenant wouldn’t appear, and 
so we sat waiting, and watching amateur Frank and his friend 
the low comedian, who, as they were staying with Frank’s rela- 
tions in the town, could afford to be jolly ; and so beguiled the 
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time practising broad sword combats, with their walking sticks for 
weapons, and trying new dancing steps. 

At a few minutes before seven (the curtain was to go up at 
half-past) Lieutenant Johnson came on the stage, saying, in an 
injured tone of voice, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, don’ you think 
you ought to be dress ng _ 

We all looked at each other for a few seconds, then I jumped 
up and said, “I shall not dréss till salaries are paid ;” “ Nor I,” 


“Nor I,” echoed respectively the heavy man and walking 
lady. 

“We none of us shan’t,” said Jimmy, giving his hat a pat on 
the crown, and throwing nti ig overcoat. The lieutenant 
changed colour; he was evidently taken aback. 


“What do you mean ?” he said. 

‘Precisely what we say,’ answered I, more valiantly than | 
felt. “If you cannot pay us our salaries we will not play, unless 
we can take the house on its merits, and divide the proceeds 
amongst us.” 

Actors are timid people. If I hadn’t been strung up to the 
point of desperation, and so initi: ted a split in affairs, there is 
no doubt we should have done what our worthy manager had 
counted on, namely, played through the first piece, then—whilst 
we were playing the after piece, in which neither he nor his wife 
took any part, they would have disappeared with the money taken 
at the doors, leaving us to face the creditors. 

This (as we afterwards found out) was this worthy person’s usual! 
mode of procedure. 

However, we stuck to our guns, had the proprietor of the 
theatre in (fortunately he only lived next door), and explained mat- 
ters to him. Of course it wouldn’t have done for him to have the 
theatre shut up suddenly when it had been announced to be open 
for the “ season,” a very elastic period certainly, still, a season of 
five nights only would have been very short, and have given the 
theatre a bad name. 

So it was arranged the owner of the theatre should take the 
money at the door, retaining the rent (for the night only), and 
hi nding the rest over to us, who were to divide it according to 
salaries, for there were one or two people drawing salaries smaller 
even than mine—the brother and sister, for instance, who were 
like my unfortunate self, utterly and thoroughly hard up. We 
were also to keep the theatre open the following week, on the same 
terms, and for two or three weeks after that if possible. The 
lieutenant had engaged it for three months certaim, so it was dis- 
engaged. We soon dressed, and the curtain went up only five 
minutes late. 

How we worked to make the pieces go, and between the two 
plays I went on, and sang a song, responding to the encore by 
an Irish jig, which is bound to go well on a Saturday night. 
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The curtain went down very late, and every one was tired and 
anxious. 

We appointed the heavy man treasurer, and he proceed x to 
business with the proprietor, whose name was Loving. After pay- 
ing the rent and a few people inthe orchestra (people who live d in 
Quayville, and would be paid every night) the mene} was shar 
out. Ihave forgotten how much it was in the aggregate, but | 
know I found myself the proud possessor of five shillings and 
fourpence, whilst Jessie, who was first chambermaid, had fi 
and ninepence; then the walking lady (she was called Maude 
Vanstone, professionally, her own name is a very well-known 
one), was to go home with us, having sent on her luggage 
early in the evening, and she had, besides her share, a whol 
sovereign, the remains of a real five pound note her mothe 
had sent her on the previous week. So we went home triumpha 
or would have done, but for a terrific thunderstorm which rag 
all the time we were taking our long walk up the hill. Rich : 
we were, the luxury of a cab was of course out of th stion 
we got wet through. However, we found a good fire and a | 
supper, and we were too thankful at having a shelter at all t 
mind a wetting in re: eonint it. Fancy being homeles 1 such 
a night, as we so nearly were, though our landlady said she 
“was sure someone uate lend us the money.” She must hay 
had uncommon belief in human nature if she thought that, 
we didn’t know a soul in the town. However, a good supper, and 
so to bed. 


The next morning, though it was Sunday, had agreed to meet 
for the purpose of arranging the week’s wor di and { filling up the parts 
rendered vacant by the secession—-shall we say 2 of. Lieutenant 


and Mrs. Johnson. It was settled that the heavy man should take 
some of the leading parts, whilst the low comedian, who was 
young and good-looking, should take the others, Jimmy playing 
the low comedy parts, and myself playing the leading ladies, 
whilst Jessie Antowers played chambermaids as before; I to play 
all the principal burlesque parts (which I was already on the bills 
for); this gave me a long part to study for Monday night, another 
for Tuesday night, and another, which I had played before, to 
read up for Wednesday. The burlesque (“Aladdin ”) was to play for 
the week; and now came a difficulty as to dresses. Lea ding igs S 
wanted very different dressing to chambermaids, and I had | only 

very small portion even of my chambermaid’s things with me. 
A first dress for “Aladdin ” I must have, $0, as [ had to study all day 
and nearly, or quite, all night for Monday’s part, sr 306 volunteered 
to be se arching for an open draper’s shop at the abnormal hour of 
seven on Monday morning to buy the eatiaite | number of yards 

of chintz. He would then n bring it to me to be cut out, and the 
Lyttletons, who had no fresh study, would make it. The rest of 
the things I wanted I could partly borrow of the other ladies and 
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partly dodge up of my own. One or two members of the company 
being oligarchs enough to have a little money, some was given to 
Jimmy for my dress, and we separated. 

Monday night’s pieces went very well, especially the burlesque ; 
my dress for the latter being finis hed during the progress of the 
first piece ; and Jessie and | again took home ten shillings between 
us for our landlady. 

Tuesday night we didn’t do quite so well, and on Wednesday 
there was so little money in the house that we put off sharing till 
Thursday, when Jessie and self took home thirteen shillings and 
sixpence, Jimmy telling us there would have been nothing in the 
house but for a “friend of his,’ who took £5 worth of tickets. 
“ Jimmy’s friend,” we afterwards found, was a young Scotch doctor, 
who, having been very ill, was now recruiting his health in 
Quayville, and whom Jimmy had picked up “ promiscuous,” as he 
called it. 

At the end of the week, Jessie and I, though living as sparely 
as we possibly could, were not out of debt. I, indeed, lived 
principally upon tea, for I had to be up night after night, some- 
times lying down for an hour or two after daylight, and often 
walking down to the bathing machines after a hard night’s study, 
and “swapping ” an order for a dip. 

The work, to me, was simply dreadful; sewing, studying, re- 
hearsing ; acting, day after day, is apt to become monotonous, 
especially when you are not earning enough by it to pay for the 
very limited amount of bread and butter you consume. 

Everyone was very kind to me, and helped me in every possible 
way. The Lyttletons doing lots of sewing for me—the brother 
could sew better than the sister—but of course, no one could do 
my study for me. 

We changed the first piece every night, and I couldn’t be let 
off the afterpiece, as I was the only lady in the company used to 
playing in burlesque, or who coul 1 dance or sing. Please fancy 
this for a day’s work; rehearsal at ten, all the time I was not on 
the stage rehearsing I was walking up and down in some quiet 
place studying, or rather trying to cram the words of my part into 
my head; home between three and four in the afternoon, dresses 
to look out and arrange, studying all the time; a cup of tea and 
back to the theatre; dress, play a long part, perhaps changing my 
dress three or four times; then a burlesque part, with all the 
weight of the piece on my shoulders, several songs and dances 
always encored, particularly if I was very done up, for then 1 
always tried my hardest ; curtain down about eleven, dress, long 
walk home, cup of tea—nothing to eat for fear of sleepiness—then 
walk up and down, up and down, till six or seven the next 
morning, cramming ‘for the next night? s performance. 

I had got into such a nervous st ite that I couldn’t sit down and 
study properly but was compelled to be on the move. 
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In addition to the work I have told you, I was—every minute I 
could possibly manage to be—sewing, making, or altering dresses, 
and besides all this,I had the certainty that we should not do 
better business than we were doing, that only the hardest and 
most unremitting work could keep it evenas good as it was, that 
I was in debt and didn’t know how to get out of the town, even 
if I were fortunate enough to get another engagement, and even 
if I could get an engagement, and could manage to raise money 
to goto it, why, even then, how could I ? “mg we were so weak in 
ladies, particul: irly, that my going would necessitate an utter 
collapse, and, in short, I didn’t see the end of it all. 

Now if I’d been able to take alcoholic stimuiants ] might 


perhaps have kept up a little better. I might, I don’t know. 


But having a mortal horror of anything of the sort, and having 
very iastiMicie nt food I beg: in to get very seedy, | had bad pains 


in my side and neuralgia “and comfo rts of that deseription ; and 
it got to be quite a recognised institution of the company 
that I should, what we called “flop” every night after per- 
formance. 

I think now, looking back on it all, that th “ flops ” were 
simply swoons of exhaustion. I’d ke p up till the end of the per- 
formance, and then when the curtain went down J went down too, 
quite regularly; so that if there wasa call it had to be taken 
without me. Well! one night the flop was of rather longer 
duration than usual, and so “ Jimmy’s friend,” as we had taken 
to calling him, was called behind the scenes, he said the flop was 
serious (we had thought it rather funny than otherwise), and sent 
Frank one way and Jimmy another to find an open chemist’s 
shop to get a prescription made up which he had scribbled hur- 
riedly on the back of an envelope. 

After he had poured the draught down my throat (which he 


did out of the bottle, just the same way you physic dogs), he 
sent his man for a cab, and when I recovered I found myself 
all my “make up,’ ’ wrapped up in shawls and supported by Jessie 
and M: ude, the latter crying bitterly. 

Dr. Dunoon was too delicate, knowing the circumstances of the 

vase, to prescribe more nourishme nt , but the next day a dozen of 
port ‘and a couple of fowls made their appearance. I know we 
ought to send them back, but in times of necessity one often does 
more or less than at other times, and as the plain English of the 
case was that we were half-starved, being three hearty and hard- 
working girls, why the fowls were stuffed and roasted, a little of 
the port drank, and the rest exchanged with the landlady for 
more solid sustenance. 

Dr. Dunoon told us also that he had a pair of grey ponies 
which were eating their heads off and kicking their stables down 
for want of work and he should esteem it such a favour if we'd 
use them. (I found out afterwards that he only jobbed them that 
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very day.) So ang day after rehearsal the grey ponies were 
waiting at the door o the theatre. 

The Foe rt le and I made to render ourselves respectable 
for those drives. We had a pair and a half of gloves between us, 
and one of us would wear the pair whilst the other flourished the 
one in a nonchalant manner, as though she didn’t care about 
gloves, though she had drawersful lying at home unworn. 

I gener: lly wore the pair, partly because every one was awfully 
kind. to me just then—and, as far as possible, 1 had the best of 
anything there was going—but more [ think because Maude had 
exceptionably beautiful hands. 

The doctor’s man drove us, and I remember we asked him to 
take us to a certain place four or five miles distance from Quay- 
ville. After going merrily for two or three miles a turnpike 
loomed in view. Maude and I gazed in stony hoiror at the dread- 
ful thing, for of course we ha dn’t a single halfpenny between us, 
but it would never do to let down our dignity (bless you we were 


very starchy) by letting John know that. I put my hand into my 
poe ket mechanic: uly, vaguely wondering if I could profess to have 


come out without my purse, when John leaned over and said: 

“1 beg your pardon, Miss, but I should get into a hawful row 
with the doctor if I didn’t pay.” Ah! the re lief! though you, dea 
reader, who have never been as poor as we poor mummers. were 
can’t understand it. 

[ still studied very hard, though not so hard as before, Dr. 
Dunoon saying [ shall be knocked up completely if I did. So as 
we still changed the juieces very often I had to rely on the 
prompter a great de ig ; we had no regular prompter, but when | 
was on the stage Frank would take t he book and the greatest care 
of me all through the scene. I remember playing a long “ talky’ 
scene (that is, no incidents or action), in which Frank, hidden 
behind a large chair on the st age, gave me every sentence before | 
spoke it. He and I were wee very proud of that achievement, 
but I fear it was not “ real art.” 

And so we went on for pach: [ wasn’t by any means well and 
was rather anxious, but still on the whole very happy. Maude, 
dear girl! not having much work of her own to do, did a great 
deal of mine, and nursed and tended me with the tenderest care ; 
of course I was not laid up, but I had medicine to take, and to be 
wrapped up in oyawis and kept out of draughts, and lots of things 
of that sort, which she attended to and J should have forgotten. 
[ was a great deal chaffed about Dr. Dunoon and I was rather 
puzzled about him myself. He was wonderfully kind and 
attentive, and always to me; but somehow I didn’t think he 
meant me, and one day I saw him look at Maude when he thought 
no one saw him—I took all his fruit, and flowers, as well as fowls 

‘and things,” with a light heart after that. And when he asked 


us to go and lunch at a hotel a few miles out of Quayville, 
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I was very pleased to say yes, for Maude and self, though I 
don’t do that sort of thing as a rule. 

Jimmy looked on at all this with grim disfavour, more than 
once intimating to me that I was taking away “ his friend, ” and when 
he heard of the proposed lunch he said he’d “long wished to 
lunch at that hotel, he’d heard their cold beef and pickles was 
partickler good.” No invitation following this hint, | was rather sur- 
prised and a good deal vexed at beholding he the » window of the 
sittin g-room at the Green Cheese,” Jimmy with his overcoat on : and 
a flower in his buttonhole, alighting from the top of a bus whi 
ran twice a day between the aforesaid hotel and Quayville. “ Ere 
you are,” says Jimmy, “I thought I should find you “i it.” OF 
course he had to be : asked to come in, and he tied his napkin round 
his neck like a child’s bib, ate peas with his knife, and called the 
vaiter “Sir,” till I really thought ! must get up and shake him. 
Dr. Dunoon ‘stood it all very well till some M: uraschino was brought 
in with coffee (we calledit lunch for the sake of euphony but actors 
have to dine early except on Sundays). I didn’t take Maraschino 
but Jimmy did, lots of it. “Ahem! smiled he, that’s the stuff; what 
d’ye call it ?-—Maskereeno ? oe: Miss Marsden, you don’t 
drink your Maskereeno; I'll drink it for you, I ain’t proud,” and 
taking up a glass that stood by me he emptied it. As his own 
glass had been filled several times; and as he had also had a lot of 
drinkables before—principally beer and what he called sherr: 
—my glass was just the last straw, and Jimmy Evans got 
“beamy ”indeed. The doctor’s pony carriage was just then brouig 
round and Jimmy announced his intention of going back to Quay- 
ville in that, “just to see us safe.” He was re fuse d most fi ints and 
told—which was true—there was noroom; so he toddled (no ‘othe 
word expresses his walk) out, to make his own arrangements for get- 
ting back. Ashort time after we started we overtook, a very little 
way along the road, Jimmy, on a small donkey. He was quite 
alone, the donkey had commenced to browse by the wayside, and 
Jimmy was vainly endeavouring to make him “come up” by 
shouting at him, and by drumming his sides with his (Jimmy’s) 
heels. The cherished overcoat was covered in dust and dirt of a 
yet more objectionable kind; Jimmy had evidently “ come off,” 
his hat was very far back on his head, and in his arms he carried an 
enormous cabbage, which he informed me, with a le ary wink, he’d 
bought “ ver ’ che: ap. ” Still he was happy, very happy. He challenged 
us to a race, but we drove past him, trying loftily to look as if we 
had never seen him before. As he had to ~ pl: iy Father Tom in the 
‘Colleen Bawn,” that evening, however, it was necessary to get him 
back to Quayville in good time, so the doctor stopped the first 
empty cab we met and sent his man back in it to fetch the elated 
Jimmy and take him to his lodgings, where Dr. Dunoon promised 
to be waiting with a “ pick me up.” 

That night we were thrown into a flutter by the news of a well- 
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known manager being in front, and during the performance he came 
behind the scenes. 

After my second song (I was playing £ ly) he asked me what my 
plans were. I told him an “ engagement. He asked me *“ What 
salary ?” I replied, “ Five pounds and a ‘ ben.’” (benefit). “ Well, 
he said, I'll give you four, and pay railway fares for tour of twelve 
weeks certain, and if I like your acting, as I think I shall, [ll 
engage you for the winter.” I had to go on the stage again then 
to meet Danny Mann, and on coming off I asked him if he’d 
engage the Lyttletons if | went with ae as my leaving the 
company would break it up, and I knew they had no engagement 
to go to. So he went and talked to them, and it ended in his 
engaging us all three to jo in him in three weeks’ time at Swashton, 
a town about forty miles from Quayville. I watched him talking 

to the Lyttletons all the time I was being drowned as Eily O'Connor, 
trying to judge by their faces if the engagement was made, and 
quite determined if it were not that J would not be the first to 
secede from our jointstock company. However, I was very glad 
the engagement was settled. 

All through the “Colleen Bawn” I was thinking of Maud 


Vanstone instead of Hily’s woes. I was quite sure “the doctor” 
liked her very much, but was it any more than a strong liking? 
She was a dear girl, and I had become far too fond of her to like 
the idea of her hanging about in an arduous profession, for which, 


moreover, she had not a particle of talent. She was extremely 
pretty, a lady, and I thought would make a good wife. So] 
thought [’d turn match-maker “for this occasion on ys ” and 
resolved on bold measures. Accordingly I asked the doctor to 
give me five minutes’ conversation on the stage immediately after 
the fall of the curtain, when I knew everybody would be dressing 
and we should have it to ourselves. 

[ began by thanking him for all his kindness and is gre: 
a little at Jimmy’ s escapade of the afternoon (Jimmy had 
played Father Tom pretty well, except for an occasional hiccup). 
Then, in a manner I thought highly diplomatic, I worked round to 
Maude; then, as I saw his face flush and his eye brighten, I asked 
him what his intentions were. 

[ found, as I thought, he was rather undecided, but I speedily 
helped him to make % up his mind, and when I went to change my 
dress I sent her up on the stage. Page wees. if she guessed 
for what! I don’t think so. If she did, she was a better actress 
off the stage than she was on. 

The doctor walked home with us that night, drawing Maude’ 
hand through his arm, and speaking very little. When we went 
in, Maude refused any supper and went upstairs. I went up. | 
found her in my room, and with a most beautiful blush on her 
lovely pink and white face, she told me she was to be married to 
“him” (only one “ him ” in the world of course) in a month oy 
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two, going back to her mother till he got his home in “ Bonnie 
Scotland’ * ready for her. So you see, dear reader, there were four 
of us provided with engagements: the Lytteltons, myself, and 
now. Maude. o 

The next day, at rehearsal, I announced my engagement at 
Swashton. The heavy man said he had an engagement too. He 
must leave in a fortnight. He had put off speaking of it t 
the last moment, for fear of unsettling the company. The lovy 
comedian and Frank had friends in Quayville, with whom they 
would stay till something turned up. Jimmy, sly dog, came ou 
with the news that he had a brother, a farmer, in the country, 
some nine miles from Quayville, who would be very glad to see 
him as long as he chose to stay. 

So we thought we would go in heavily for the last w two 
of our stay in Quayville. W e got some big posters, and being 
now pretty sure of our imme diate future, laun 
tising, with the usual result of much improv 

The last week we put up my name fora benefit | 
out a very wet evening, when people could not 


beach or pier, we had a crowded house, and sha over £0 ea 
so with the exception of one member of the company, our “ dh 
up at Quayville,” turned out all right after all. 

That one member was poor Jessie Antowers. She couldn’ 
hold out against the semi-starvation and general wretchedness 
of our first few weeks on the sharing system. 

One day, having finished rehearsal before Maude and 1 f, shi 
left us presumably to go home. When we went me tl 
landlady told us Miss Antowers had come with a gentleman in 
cab and taken all her things away. The gentleman waited 
outside in the cab, and when she had packed up she paid r bill 
and they drove off together. 

Poor Jessie! We didn’t know who the gentleman could be, bu 
Jessie, ix 1 common with the rest of * had received letters from the 

gilded youth of Quayville, and we feared it might be the writ 


of one or other of those letters. 

Pity her reader! Sorrow for her, but don’t blame her. 

Rather throw:the blame on the scoundrel wh lur d us down 
there, knowing he meant to leave us tot: uly unprovided for, far 
from our friends and homes, in a strange place, exposed | 
very nature of our eae to temptations which our more 
quietly living sisters never know, the mark for every idle or 
would-be fast man to fly a shaft at. 

This Lieutenant Johnson, in less than a month after he had left 
us, Was again adv ertising for a “ company for the season.” Very 
shortly ; after that he again advertised, and, for all I know, may be 
still pursuing his ne farious practices, living by swindling a hard- 


worked profession, and driving weak girls, like our poor Tessie , to 
sin and sorrow. 
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Poor girl, all we could hear of her—and we tried very hard to 
trace her—was, that she left Quayville the same day she left us. 
I have never heard of her since. 

We had a supper on the stage, and a dance afterwards, the 
last night of our season in Quayville. Mr. Loving was there, and 
of course the doctor was well to the fore. It was Maude’s last 
night on the stage, seangpecting she was to quit Bohemia. The 
following day I took her over to Swashton—she being now too 
strictly proper to be all wed to travel alone—whence her mother 
fetched her in a day or two. 

I parted from Quayville with rather an odd mixture of feelings. 

In spite of hardships and many disagreeables, I had been far 
from unhappy there. I almost—not quite— regretted leaving my 
landlady, for though she was a beast, yet she had one virtue , for 

she ms vde excellent omelettes. 

ABS. 





THE BELLS OF BRYLL. 


3y the Dead Man’s Rill lies Barnard de ] 
Slain by Sir Gilbert de Gallowvill 

But it was not fairly in kni 
That bold Sir Barnard lost 


ohtly strife 

his life. 

Not steed to steed, and lance to lance 
Matched in the lists, nor by battle’s 

He was slain by stealth in the hazel gr 
As he walked, in the gloaming, to meet wv 


Only the thrush from her nest hard by, 
Save Gallowville, saw Sir Barnard di 
Only the crows that gorged on him 
Knew where he lay mid the thickets din 


Home to his tower Sir Gilbert went 
With his felon deed he was well cont 
An ancient debt it was pleasant to pay 
In such a quiet and simple way. 


And he laughed to himself: “ Remorse,” said 
‘Will never be likely to trouble me.” 

. Sut in saying this he happened to mak 
A very considerable mistake. 





For Conscience may sleep, and then, mayhap, 
Wake all the brisker for taking a nap; 

And straightway handle the man of crime 

As if to make up for loss of time. 


Thus, that of which he had made so light 

Came to the heart of this traitor knight, 

And do what he might, beside him still 

Seemed the ghastly form of Sir Barnard de Bryll. 


Go where he would it was sure to find him, 

If he rode, it mounted his steed behind him, 
It sat by his side when the board was spread, 
It shared his pillow when he was in bed. 
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He tumbled and tossed through the midnight hours, 
He lost his fine digestive powers ; 

Some ghostly comfort he needs must find 

To give relief to his troubled mind. 


Scarce five bow-shots from his tower on the hill 
Rose the cloister walls of Our Lady of Bryll. 
Thither his course did Sir Gilbert take 

His shrift to the Father Abbot to make. 


A notable churchman was ruler there 

As ever filled an abbatial chair, 

Who if not strictly a am, at least 

Was a practical, business-| » kind of priest. 
With zeal had he laboured to render his shabby 
Old church more creditable to his abbey ; 

And thence, whilst he honoured his saint, he drew 
No small self ification too. 

For between 1 House of Our | d wy of Bryll 
And that of St. Tympanum over the hill, 

The rivalry bh been bitte ately 

As to which of the two should be most stately. 


Our Abbot of Bryll, with fitting pride, 


His choir and 5s nave had re-edified ;: 

When funds fell short. and he lacked the power 

To build a su le central tower. 

Now, when he was told of his visitor’s name, 

With some h of the errand on which he came: | mill 


‘“ By the Mass! but this knight shall bring grist to our 
We'll do business to-day,” quoth the Abbot of Bryll. 


Yet some tremors he felt ere the shrift had begun, 
Lest the crime should prove but a venial one, 

To which no penance he might affix 

Beyond furnishing some few hods of bricks. 


And the good man’s bosom glowed with delight, 
When the faltering lips of the penitent knight 
Had placed the matter beyond all doubt, 


And “the murder,” in popular phrase, “ was out.” 


ey 
{ 


But he looked austere, and he shock his head, 
* Murder—and that of a knight!” he said ; 
“ Heavy how? been thy crime, my son, 

And thy penance must needs be a costly one. 
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‘‘ A curse on the bells!” Sir Gilbert cried, 

5 They tell to all what I most would hide. 

I am shamed —undone by that tell-tale rhyme ; 

May the foul fiend crack them, and end their chime! 


Sir Gilbert raved and cursed in vain, 

That rhyme was incessantly dinned through his brain, 
For the merry monks in their pride and delight 

Rang their new bells by day and night. 


And dreading ever lest others should hear 
What conscience made to himself most clear, 
Sir (yilbert fled beyond the S€a, 

And no man knows where his grave may be. 


But the truth of this legend all may know, 
Who list by the Abbey of Bryll to go, 

For thus speak the bells of St. Mary’s still: 

‘‘ By the Dead Man’s Rill lies Barnard de Bryll, 
Slain by Sir Gilbert de Gallowville.” 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 














WHITBY. 


Or all the seaside places of resort that I happe 
with give me Whitby. 

Yes, quiet, COSY, quaint old Whitby,” J] 
contentedly pacing its yellow sands; and 


shingles christened so by that prevaricating | 
dame—Custom. Here you have miles of beach g ning ai s1 
ing in the sunlight as far as the eye can see. Ah! you ln 
know me now in my changed condition. My face no long irs its 
usual pale cast of thought, but boasts instead the healthi Wi 
tans. ‘That severe and dignified city suit of 1 | 

to a loose, rollicking, devil-may-care one o serge. 
polished boots—those creaking terrors to n c] 


banished for a pair of careless canvas shoes. 7 
shirt and solemn neckerchief, SO forma! and pr 


adjustment, have abdicated in favour of others of re By 
nature, while that fearful penalty of respectability, a t 4 
merged into a comfortable broad-brimmed stra In a 
altogether there is an artistic Bohemian air about n that ruld 
indeed create wonder if seen in the locality « ie Ba the 


Stock Exchange. 
Whitby is divided into two parts, the old an 
town is a quiet place, which, having reached a 


maturity, is now content to yawn the rest of its exist . aw 
in sleepy indifference, quite satisfied to know that it ) 
and settled offspring, so to speak, on the other side of the water, 
is creeping into fashion and marching with the times. Most of 
its dwellings are gabled oddities, huddled together in picturesqu 
confusion. Some ofa less sociable nature stand aloof, shrinking 
away in morose solitude, as it were, while others in a high state of 
detached importance seem to swell out with an unmistakeable air 
of corpulent importance. There is no bustle, no noise, save now 


and again the drowsy hum of voices mingling with a sluggish 
trafic. It has no wish to change its way of life, bu 
nestles between those huge cliffs, droning away the time in paying 
taxes, and earning a from hand-to-mouth kind of living through 
the produce of its fishing resources and the manufacture of its 
famous jet ornaments. 


#iiiiiy 
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Climbing a winding ascent, I reach the top and find a magnifi- 
cent width of space overlooking the sea. My form expands as | 
inhale the fresh pure air; the sea breeze flutters around me like an 
invisible fan, and when I move it circles about me as if it would 
a me locked in its airy embrace and bear me away on its 

ustling wings—so light and buoyant do I feel! Look which 
way | will the view is charming. ‘The grassis strewn with fishing 
nets spread out to dry, while those already dried are gathered up 
in higgledy-piggledy coils ready to cart away, loo king in their 
confused state like so many y tangle d cobwebs. There is the Abbey of 
St. Hilda, now a grand old ruin, with its hoary walls, columns, and 
broken arches, covered here wy there with moss, or half hidden 
with long trailing curtains of ivy. From the rising inland the 
distant woods shoot their green glances at me from out the golden 
fretwork of a mid-day sun. Stretching along the coast in rugged 


grandeur are shoals of rocks, whose ribs splinter the aggressive 
waves into endless fragments of spray. Far out at sea the 
steamers go panting to and fro; the fishing craft are scattered 
about and so dwarfed by distance that their tiny sails give the 
boats all the appearance of a flock of seagulls on ‘the wing. ‘To 
complete the picture, below me lies the harbour, looking with its 
forest of masts, rigging, and its dilapidated aba Sethinns dq iay- 
sides, dotted here and there with picturesque dwellings, like the 
approach to some quaint old continental seaport. 

A descent of the path and a walk over the bridge and I am in 


the new town. 
Here the change is marvellous. The shops and houses are more 


fashionable in their | ing, and show themselves like courtly, 
well-bred buildings. Unlike its venerable parent of the east i 
the west town has kept pace with the progress of the times, hence 
so many stately hotels and inviting dwellings ever ready to 
welcome you. There are grand terraces with green slopes and 


miniature gardens in front, while plenty of cosy cottages lie canals 
scattered about at the feet of this pleasant mound, as they peep 
out from their little foliage bowers. When tired of the pier and 
promenade, I find along the banks of the winding Esk plenty of 
inland scenery to refresh me. Of course I am prepared to admit 
that Miss West Cliff having set up as a seaside kind of coquette, 
she has developed the ordinary traits and artifices of her numerous 
sisterhood, though in a less degree I must say than the rest of her 
apartment-letting sex. During the winter the West Cliff sinks 
into a sort of stupor and slee ps away the months as soundly as if 
it had taken an overdose of chloroform. Nothing can rouse it 
when once it has lapsed into this drugged state; entertainments, 
be they never so good, depart almost as quickly as they come, for 
the only signs of life the place exhibits are shown in a sort of con- 
vulsive throb every now and again as if the town were afflicted 
with nightmare. But once let the first rays of a summer sun 
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appear, the troubled dream is over ; those sleepy eye-lids are duly 
rubbed, the hive bursts into life. and the human bees begin 
to buzz about, ever ready to improve the shining hour and look 
upon the visitors as lawful flowers from which to gather that much- 
coveted kind of honey known as minted gold. Here is the usual 
crescent of white and lordly houses, with the usual green vera 
dahs, half-circling a bright space of well-kept | 


of which is a music saloon, with the usual band not moi 


usually out of tune. Here are seen the picturesque colours of 
gay dresses, stretching away down to and along the s! 

may be heard the laughter of happy childhood es in 
the foam of exhausted waves, or builds in nt 


wondrous — eastles of sand. ‘The bathing 

their a yhibious horses and attendants, are doing a1 

while the pleasure boats are rocked to and fro 1 

so many tiny cradles drifting out to. sea. 
[am fortunate in my lodgings. It 

walls and windows are clustered a 


round with 
mixture of rose tre¢ 8 $ the thatched roof is light 
of grey moss. ‘There is a trim little garden too, wit! 
embroidered with dainty pink and white hay 
One corner is completely filled up with a majestic flag-staff, 
which from my window has all the appearance of rigg mast 
with a vane on the top. Toy boats of all shap: nd sizes 
plentifully scattered about. for my lan llord isa} ir 
who loves to show the fondness he ’ t cherish tO] 
calling; and so he surrounds himself with na rnamen 
all kinds. A short stroll down the slope and I am on sands 
ensconced in a cosy inlet, overshadowed, so to speak, by a tural 
umbrella of crag and tangled bushes. Here I can lie in all t 
luxury of idleness, reclining on my sandy couch, throwing shells 
and pebbles aimlessly, or watching from under thi 
tip-tilted hat the clouds of smoke curling upWwa irom my ply 
London, with the perpetual roar of its husky t at, its oppesing 
streams of traffic in a chronic state of whirlpool, its dingy offices, 
its high stools and desks, its ledgers, whose grim columns suggest 
the idea of their bei ing haunted by the ghosts of thousands of 
headaches, is nothing more to me now than a feverish dream—a 


half-forgotten nightmare. So I lie on, forgetting and forgot, as |] 
watch each broken wave, with its tips of foam covering the sho 

with amorous kisses, and listen listlessly to the drowsy hum of 
distant voices blended with occasional strains of faint music. lh 
fact so novel is my present position, and so welcome the sudden- 
ness and charm of my solitude, that my mind at times evinces a 
tendency to merge into that state of ecstatic blankness which is 
_ pose d to characterise that jolly young waterman, as he rowed 
along just thinking of nothing at all! 


I "ae not mean to say that this dreamy qui tude is never 
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broken in upon; there are days, though very seldom, when we are 
over-run with an influx of “trippers;” that is to say, those who 


come by cheap railway excursions from distant towns; people 
whose livelihood lies in the bowels of the earth, and who grub 
and mole through a life which is one long perpetual night 


people, the better part of whose existence is spent amidst the 
hot breath belched from the mouths of roaring furnaces; people 
from all kinds of haunts where artistic and muscular industry are 
to be found, come in motley hordes, with sweethearts, wives, and 
children, eager to brace themselves up with as much fresh and 
pure sea-air as can possibly be obtained in half a day. And what 


Q sight to see these motley pilgrims let loose from their amaony 
towns ! ! They infest the rocks , people the sands ; the 2 inundate, 
it were, the very water itself. 1 hey startle « quiet taverns, iis 


half kill with mistaken kindness the few stray nigger minstrels of 
the place, they hold noisy pic-nics in the most unexpected spots. 


No part is private tothem; they climb, they squabble, they try to 
sing—whether they c or not—till the air is heavy with in- 


harmonious choruses. They dance in higgledy-piggledy groups 
to the fearful sounds of a hundred local concertinas. Having 
ried everything and been everywhere, they crowd the decks of the 

Seagull and Petrel | or a two hours’ sail, and away they go to 
| of laughter and chatter; and 


> 
{ 


more local musie and : pertect Babel 


Ol 
[| watch the boats dipping pleasantly as they glide out to sea. 
But the return. Ah! Those seductive-looking waves have 
deceived them, for those lovely little wreaths of foam sporting and 


dancing in the sunlight were only a snare, and covered a ground 


swell! No sounds of laughter herald the coming back, no dozen 
or so of unpremeditated glees are now going on at the same time. 
The concertinas are mute, that awful swell has killed their ign 


they return blanched and white, like so many corpses scattered 
about in helpless heaps, and you might bury them when and how 
you like for all they care about the matter now. Poor wretches, it 


it will be days before thy recover the shock of that deluding sea- 
trip! , 

How I have enjoyed myself is notable in my changed appear- 
ance ; the fresh air has braced up my frame and swept away with 


its soothing breath the premature vw wrinkl es from my brow. The 
sun has tanned my fac e, hands and neck, till I have more the 
appearance of a creole than that of a Cockney citizen. I have made 
ee and excursions ; I have followed the Esk in its pleasant windings 
through all kinds of rugged and sylvan scenery. I have been to 
Runswick, with its oddly- -built houses and cottages ranged in tiers 
on the cliff, with only rough winding pathways communicating 
between them, which gives the village quite a picturesque and 
alpine appearance. I have also, among many other places of 
interest, been to Robin Hood’s Bay, one of the prettiest of its 
kind. My visit to the “ Beggars’ Bridge” recalled to my recol- 
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lection a scrap of romance, concerning thi 
spans the stream : 


‘ Exhausted he climbed the 

And oked up the dale ere I 
Ah! from her far window a 
And he knew she was faithfu 


If fortune ever favour 1 
St. Hilda hear my vow! 
No lover again, in my natiy 

Shall be thwarted as I a 


One day Ill come back 
As a worthy and wealt! 
And my well-earned gold s 


Across the torrent’s spal 


l ! vel Ln acK ITom a 
And he claimed of the maide1 
But he built, ere he won her, t 
And the lovers of Eeton pa 


Though why if should be called “ Bes 
| 


seems to know; the legend certainly suggests * ] ry 
a more fitting title. This and much more | aL 
the coast under the guidance of tl pati 

landlord, who is a living edition of the history 


J 


But his chat about the Abbey inter 
ruin of Kast Cliff has a legend. I know it, as | 
any time we came near or passed i St. Ha 
discovering a plague of serpents, sn bu 
landlord said—undertook to rival St. Patrick. 
objectionable reptiles SO effectively and hurri l 


that in falling on the rocks beneath they on: 
necks, and were by some unknown pr ; buried 
rocks. Sir Walter Scott says, in writing of “high \ 


cloistered pile ’ 


‘‘ And how of thousands s 
Was changed into a coll of 

When holy Hilda pray’d 
Themselves within their | 
Their stony folds had oft 


If I smile at this, when he repeats his oft-t 
points to the said rocks, where dozens of \ sit 3 are | 
ployed with small hammer and chisel, ea , 
amputated fossils from their stone beds, wherein fora 
lain curled up in the shape of rams’ horns. So small lo 
ammonites run, that not only are they made into broaches, 
even are they set in rings and breast pins! The A bey and 
its surroundings have, even to the most matter-of-fact visitor 
sort of fascination. My landlord regards the place with all an 
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sailor’s superstitious awe, and firmly believes the many weird 
stories told of St. Hilda, aye, even to the one where her ghost was 
supposed to appear at a certain window, contrary to the usual 
habit of ordinary ghosts, by day as well as night ! If any foolish 
sceptic dare to doubt the truth of this, he at once recites the old 
rhyme as a substantial and convincing proof: 


“4 . 1 window the I’ | placed, 


Th u might see me, as undress’d 

In 1 ling gown and night trail there, 
All thi day long fall Ly appear. 

At 1 west end of the church you'll see 
Nu ices there 1 each degree ;: 

But one foot you st ir aside 

My lt y presence S deny d.” 


There is another tradition which tells of “three barons hold, 
who irreverently slew a holy hermit, and for this sacrilege they 
were condemned, both for themselves and their heirs, to do a 
yearly penance.” Sir Walter Scott has utilised the story in his 
‘* Marmion ”: 


e7 Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 
How to their house three Barons bold 
Must menial serv do, 
W) horns blow out a note of shame, 
An nks ery ‘ Fye upon your name, 
In v h. tor iOss oO! Sj lvan vame 
. lilda’s priest ye slew.’ ” 


4 


But there my tern leave is over. Our little boat must fur! 
its sail and lie up in ordinary till another visitor shall come; the 
friendly telescope, which I have half worn out, is put aside, and 
my field glasses packed away, for the clamour of business has 
reached my quiet nook. But as 1 go forth once more to the 
bleaching drudgery of city life, I feel that I have returned a 
better man, physically in every way than,when I started, while 
the incidents of my Whitby trip will be a long while before they 
are effaced from my recollection. 

HAL LOUTHER. 
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history of earthquakes in England. 
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by the Rev. Charles Davy, who was in Lisbon : 
who gave an.account of his experience 
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part of his own house falling with the shock, and though the 
room in which he was did not then fall, “ yet,” he says, ‘* every- 
thing was thrown out of its place in sesh a manner that it was 
with no small difficulty I kept my feet, and expected nothing less 
than to be soon crushed to de ath, as the walls continued roc king 
to and fro in the frightfullest eee opening -in several places. 
To add to this terrify ing scene, the sky in a moment became so 
cloomy, that I could now distinguish no reese object ; it was 
an Egy ptian darkness indeed, such as might be felt.” The gloom 
dispersing a little; he saw on the floor of his room a woman 
with an infant in her arms, who, he concluded, had run in fo. 
shelter from the falling stones. ‘The poor woman in the utmost 
agony asked whether he did not think the world had come to an 
e nd, and begged for a little drink, complaining of being choked. 
Going to a closet where had been a large jar of water, he found the 
jar smashed, and, aie fore, told the woman that s she must think, 
not of quenching her thirst, but of saving her life, as a second 
shock would infallibly bring down what remained of the house on 
her head. Without stopping even to dress himself fully, |! 
sallied forth, the woman holding him by the arm. Requiring th: 
use of his hands to help him in getting over a heap of ruins, | 
asked the woman to let go, for the time, her hold, she remaining, 
however, only two or three feet behind. At this moment a huge 
stone fell from a tottering wall, and crushed both the woman and 
her child. ‘So dismal a spectacle,” he says, “ at any other tim: 
would have afflicted me to the highest degree, but the dread | 
was in of sharing the same fate myself, and the many instances 
of the same kind which pre ‘sented themselves all around, we 
too shocking to make me dwell a moment on this single obj: ct.” 
Destruction seemed so imminent that he hoped he might he 
killed at once outright, and not survive to linger and “perish 
miserably with one or more of his limbs broken, a wretched con- 
dition in which he saw sufferers lying unheeded around him. 
Climbing over the ruins of St. Paul’s church, which had fallen a few 
minutes before, and under whic 1 a great part of the congregation 
lay buried, he reached the river’s side, where there was a vast and 
most miscellaneous concourse of people, canons in their purpl: 
robes and rochets, priests who had run from the altars in their 
sacerdotal vestments, ladies half-dressed, and some without shoes, 
all “on their knees at prayers, with the terrors of death in their 
countenances, every one striking his breast, and crying out 
incessantly, Miserecordia meu Dios.” In the midst of these 
devotions a second shock came, which completed the ruin of the 
buildings already shattered, and which was so violent that it was 
sc arcely possible for the worshippers to keep on their knees. 
Then it was that a “circumstance still more dreadful than th: 
former occurred.” This was the incoming of the so-called “ tidal- 
wave,” of which, in relation to the Java catastrophe, we have 
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lately heard so much. The river, here f 
“heaving and swelling in a most unaccountal 
wind was stirring; in an instant there appeai 
distance a large body of water rising as if it wer 
it came on foaming and roaring, and rushed t 
with such impetuosity that we all in diat 

as fast as possible ; many were actually sw: 
above their waist in water at a good 


oO 
He had “the narrowest escape,” and was sav 
a large beam, which stayed him till the wat 
then that the new marble quay, with thousands 
who had gone there for refuge, sank O 
l aving not the slightest trace behind, 
as in a whirlpool, a great number of its ; 


likewise full of people who had hoped 
Others shocks followed, accompanied 
the sea and river. 
Anxious to ascertain the fate of a friend, M 
way along a steep and narrow street 
heard but sighs and groans, and whe 
taken over the bodies of the dead or 


coaches, with their masters. horses. 
dressed, priests, f lars, centlemen, rie nics, 


just expiring; others with their ba 
lay almost buried in rubbish, and crying o 
sengers for succour they were left to } 


friend had resided had been, however, throw 
he found a public-house still standing, and 
quarters with a rood many other E: O11S] 
indeed he could be sald to take up 5 q 
compelled to sleep out of doors on th oround., 
covering to protect him from the keen Novemb« 
But as soon as it grew dark, that common 
earthquakes presented itself, extensive conflag 


is not necessary to seek any other cause than 1 
which had been burning in the houses and chu 
overthrown. The city was on fire in a hundred } 
causing a blaze so bright that one could easily s 
fire went on for days together, consuming what 
had spared. 

A few days after the earthquake, when the fi con 


was somewhat abated, Mr. Davy endeavoured in vain to fin 


the site of the house where he had lived. And when he 
cover it, it was but to ascertain that all his belongings had 


in the fire. But in the search he suffered so severely 
intolerable stench caused by dead bodies lying among t} 
that he nearly fainted; and the result was a fever by wl 


life was endangered. 
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As to the number of those who perished, “it is supposed,” he 
says, “on the lowest calculation, to amount to more than sixty 
thousand; and though the damage in other respects cannot be 

mmputed, yet you may form some idea of it, when I assure you 
that this extensive and opulent city is now nothing but a vast 
heap of ruins, that the ric hi and b or are at present upon a level, 
some thousands of families, which but the day before had been 
easy in their circumstances, being now scattered about in the 
fields, wanting every conveniency of life, and finding none able to 
relieve them.” 

These few details may enable the reader to form some opinion 
as to the justness of the statement, that, of all natural phenomena, 

rthquakes are the most awful and appalling. 

Some forty years subsequently to the Lisbon earthquake oc- 

irred the great catastrophe at Riobamba, in Quito, of which A. 
V on Humboldt mentioned the following phenomena: “ Fissures 
which alternately opened and closed again, so that men saved 
themselves by exten * ng both arms in order to prevent their 
sinking ; the disappearance of entire caravans of riders or loaded 


mules, some of which disappeared through transverse fissures 


suddenly opening in their path, whilst others flying back escaped 
the danger; such viole t oscillations of neighbouring pone of 
the round, that people standing upon the choir of a church, at a 
height of more than twelve feet, got upon the pavement of the 


street without falling ; the eainkinn of massive houses, in which the 
inhabitants could open inner doors, and, for two whole days before 
they were released by excavations, passed uninjured from room to 
room, procured lights, fed upon supplies accidentally discovered, 
and disputed with each other regarding the prob ability of thei ir 
rescue.” Don José Cavanilles has related that in connection wit] 
this earthquake, from clefts in the mountains there issued fort] 
an immense volume of fetid water (that is, no doubt, water im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen ) which filled spacious valleys, 
covering both buildings and their inhabitants, stopping the mouths 
of springs of water, and, in a few days, drying into an earthy and 
very hard paste,and that in such quantity as to intercept the 
course of rivers, for eighty-seven days preventing their flow, and in 
consequence converting into lakes land which had been previously 
dry. 

Space will not allow us to do more than mention the earthquake 
in Calabria, the successive shocks of which lasted from 1783 to 
1786, and concerning which many interesting facts are recorded ; 
the earthquake of Chili in 1822, accompanied by upheaval of the 

‘coast to a large extent, involving, says Sir John Herschel, even 

the uplifting of the Andes, and including the upheaval of the 
sigantic mass*of Aconcagua; or that of Ne -w Madrid, in Missouri, 
when a cemetery was prec pitated into the Mississippi ; or the 
catastrophe of Sumbawa, in 1815, attended by most remarkable 
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England were 
Westminster sounded the alarm, and 
students of the 
street, knives 
stones dropped from St. Paul’s. 
and crushed two persons—one to an 
lingering death ; 


lamed, and 


; Temple started up fi 
a part of thé 
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Fears were entertained of a repetition « 
this time that two wags are said to 
the early morning, 


the hour. 
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by waking the 
ate four, 


there was an eart 


by one : still more violent 
dragoon prophesied that, 
London and Westminster 
between twelys 
of course no earthquake occurred, but 
the open places; | 
preached at midnight in Hyde P: 
our account of British earthquakes, 
markable fact 
at the town of 


‘e and one o'clock at nigh 


that slight earth-tremors are of f 
in the centre es hs] 


The outbursts of the earth’s inner 
mentioned—and still more, at 
which have occurred within the 
great interest the question relating to the 
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will care lit 
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hence mankind will occupy themselves wit] 
le or nothing for their p: 
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has been attributed the opinion that science is rapidly exhausting 

all available problems. Whatever may be true with regard to M. 
Renan’s ; prophecy, we incline to think that even in the: year 1983 
the “researcher” will be able to find some unsolved problems 
whose solution is yet not altogether beyond human power. But 
the question relating to the eauses of earthquakes seems to be 
one of those secrets of which nature almost promises the disclosure, 
if she is skilfully and persistently wooed. Though the problem 
remains unsolved, yet the solution seems to lie not very far 
beyond our grasp; and very probably it may be in the main 


attained a good while before another century has passed away. 
We already know a good deal about the matter. The probability 
of an intimate general connection between earthquakes and 


voleanoes has been long recognised; earthquakes occurring wh: 
neighbouring voleanoes have become temporarily quieted, or, as re- 
ce ntly in Java, accompanying an unusually fierce voleanic outburst 
Volcanoes have been spoken of as safe ty-valves; and in the former 
case it may be supposed that the v: alve has become clogged and 

bstructed; so that explosion and disruption is the necessary con- 
sequence. In the latter case, when an energetic display from one 
or more voleanoes occurs together with the e earthquake, it may 
be concluded that the vents or “ safety-valves” supply an insu ffi- 
cient outlet. 

Again, it is a well-ascertained fact that with rare, and to some 
extent doubtful, exceptions, voleanoes are found contiguous to the 
sea, or at no very great distance therefrom; and this has been 
generally true of the more violent earthquakes. Moreover, a large 
proportion of existing voleanoes occur in lines stretching from 
north to south, though with some irregularity, influenced ap parently 
by the shape of the great continents. One of these lines extends 
along the Western coasts of prowesit occurring in or associated 
with the enormously long mountainous range known as the 
Rocky Mountains in North America and the Andes in the South. 
Some of these volcanoes are, it is true, not quite close to the 


ww 
} 
| 


sea, but, as has been observed, they form part of a series whose 
extremity is near the ocean. Jorullo, in Mexico, has been 


instanced as one of these—a volcano which had its origin so 
recently as 1759, in a district which had been previously occupied 
by fertile fields of sugar-cane and indigo. 

Another volcanic series takes its origin in the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka, where there is the great voleano of Kliutchevsk, 
then bordering Asia, i passes through the chain of the Kuril 
Islands, through Japan, with its perennial earthquakes, and its 
renowned sacred volcano, Fusi Yama, through Formosa, the 
Philippines and Moluccas. Here the Asiatic line divides ap- 
parently into two branches, one, it should be noted, still keeping 
in some sort to the Asiatic coast-line, passes westward through 
Sumbawa, Java, with its “ rookery of volcanoes,” and into the Bay 
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of Bengal. The other branch, of which the indications are more 
sparse, is apparently bent to the east by the Australian continent, 
and then resumes a generally southern direction, passin | 
New Zealand, and partic uli arly the northern island, and 

on to the southward to Mount Erebus far toward the S 

The Asiatic and American voleanic series are | ed too ) 

the north by the Aleutian Islands with their frequent noes. 
And there are also traces, though somewhat m u 

line of volcanic action passing from Jan Mayen g- 


land to the south, through the Atlantic. If, as has b 

there is a line of voleanic energy running 

through Central Asia, such a line may conne 

canoes bordering Eastern Asia with tl leanic N 
and the Mediterranean. Sucha Central Asiati 

now, it is true, be contiguous to any sea or o 


tion based on this ground is at least partially 1 

thesis of a formerly existing sea. But whether tl ) 

a voleanic tract passing through Central or t 5 
Asia, the outburst at Java, followed with so 

earthquake at Ischia and the destruction of | 

render some hidden connection far from impos 


Are volcanic phenomena caused by very 
forces (forces which are, perhaps, just now 
causing explosions, shocks, and vibrations which 


the surface, are felt most severely at the weakest point 
an e xpl. unation would suit ve ry well the wide 
surface, which was shaken and perturbed by tl 


quake. The area of influene aA exten le i to 
Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic, across the Atlan 
the West Indies. and south to Morocco. where 


and swallowed up a town with eight or ten tho 
But it is clear that volcanic energy is, as just 


to a great extent along certain superficial lines 

which does not suit very well the idea of force radia ing 
centre of the earth. And it has been alleged, though n 
quite conclusively proved, that there are no sufficient ¢ 


supposing that voleanic and earth iquake forces p n 
deeper than thirty miles from the surface. This . 

mately assoc ‘iated with that relating to the nature of t! arth’s inn 
mass. It was for a long time proclaimed that the ea ; a mass 
of molten matter, with its surface cooled into : 
solid rind-—slight and thin, that is, as compared with the 8,000 


miles of the earth’s diameter. But scientists are now unwi 0 
admit that such is the ecarth’s constitution. No doubt in mines 
the heat becomes more intense in proportion to the depth, though 
the ratio of increased temperature is not quite uniform and in- 
variable. But the general ratio of increase cannot, it is said, b 
maintained down to the earth’s centre. Otherwise the 
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heat would become so intense as to render the existence of any 
solid superficial crust quite impossible. Moreover, in its course 
through space, subjected as it is in varying degrees to attraction 
from the sun and moon, the earth displays a rigidity i inconsistent 
with the idea of its being essentially molten or fluid. And th 

facts disclosed by ge logic: al research show that the conditions of 
the earth’s sur face have lon, g¢ possessed a measure of stability in- 
consistent with the idea of the interior mass being esse ntially 

fluid. But if this theory of the earth’s interior is “rejected, we 
must also abandon an explanation of voleanoes and earthquakes 
which seemed formerly to possess a good deal of probability. The 
explanation alluded to i scneete that voleanic eruptions and earth- 


qui ake disturbances were caused by the sea obtaining from time to 
time access to the highly-heated | rocks beneath, or even to th 
subjacent liquefied mass and molten lava. By contact therewit! 
the sea-water would become transformed into steam and explosive 


gases. But if we abandon the explanation of voleanoes and earth- 
quakes, which finds their origin exclusively in the sea obtaining 
access to a central highly-heated and molten mass, this abandon- 
ment by no means involves a denial of the position that volcanic 
phenomena have some close relation to the sea. The existence in 
general of such a relation is rendered almost certain by the facts 
already mentioned. And frequently, at least, such gases are 
evolved in voleanic outbursts as would be produced by the de- 
composition of the water of the sea. 

Another explanation seeks the cause of these phenomena in the 
fact that some bodies will absorb many times their volume of 
certain gases—an absorption which, as Professor Judd remarks in 
his recent work on Volcanoes (1881), sometimes “takes place only 
at high temperatures. Thus silver in a state of fusion is able to 
absorb 22 times its volume of oxygen gas. When the metal is 


>» 


allowed to cool this gas is given off, and if the cooling takes place 
suddenly a crust is formed on the surface, and the phenomenon 


known as the ‘ spitting of silver’ is exhibited. Sometimes, during 
this operation, miniature cones and lava-streams are formed on 
the surface of the cooling mass, which present a striking resem- 
blance to those formed on a grand scale upon the surface of the 
globe.” Professor Judd, who on ren subject is a high living 
authority, proceeds to show that similar phenomena are presented 
in the case of molten sulphur; and he maintains that the enor- 
capa volume of gases given off during volcanic outbursts can only 
e accounted for by supposing that the masses of fluid rock had 
pre viously absorbed ma ny times their volume of gases. And he 
concludes that it is to the violent e ‘ape of these imprisoned gases, 
as the pressure on the molten roc y masses is relieved, “that ne aay 
all the active phenomena of volcanoes must be referred ; and i 
was the recognition of this fact by Spallanzani, while he was 
watching the phenomena displayed in the crater of Stromboli, 
VOL. IX KK 
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fastened upon the two Welshmen, and they were pursued and 
arrested in the neighbouring town. But the event was never 
forgotten, and the tale soon grew that on the same spot the scene 
was still enacted, and the ghost of the bagman again and again 
struggled with his murderers, unable to rest, even in death, 
because he had broken the commandment and travelled on the 
‘‘ Sabbath.” And so the lane which had been the scene of the 
crime was henceforth known as “ Bagman’s Lane.” 

But Bagman’s Lane had yet fresher terrors in store for me. 
One fine afternoon I had set out alone on a favourite errand, 
gathering cowslips, and of course I made for the field where they 
always grew so thickly. It was a bright May afternoon, when no 
— would be abroad, and, before climbing the gate that 

separated me from Bagman’s Lane, I stopped to pluck some blue 
hy: vcinths that grew under tl 

It was well I did so, for as I was quietly bending amidst the 
grass I heard a voice, that of a half-gipsy fellow, well known in 
the village as a tramp and poacher, or worse, called Watkins. 

“T tell thee thou wast wi’ un,” he was shouting, “1 seed thee 
wi my own eyes.” 

‘And what is’t to thee if I was wi’ un 7 Bill Thompson is a 
sight better than a sneaking poacher like thee.” 

The last was a woman’s voice, and one famil; iar tome. Peeping 
through the hedge I saw Watkins in angry altercation with a 
village girl, often called in fun, “ Saucy Nance.” Both had lost 
their tempers, and each was rating the other: Watkins for perfidy, 
Nance for general worthlessness. I felt quite afraid to get over 
the stile and pass them. 

“T tell thee, Nance,” cried Watkins, his voice husky with 
passion, * thou’st bin voolin’ wi’ me, as thou hast wi’ many a lad. 
Promise me to zee no more o’ that stuck-up vool, or . 

‘Or what?” broke in Nance. ‘“ Thee’st beat me, I suppose! 
Call theeself a man and threaten to beat thy lass? There 
I'll ha’e no more words wi’ a coward such as thee 

“ T’ll do more than beat thee,” cried the lover, lashed into fury 
by this repudiation. ‘“ Do’st see thich knife? There—feel un !-” 

With these words Watkins, quite beside himself with rage, 
rushed at the girl, a large clasp knife open in his hand. Seeing 
her danger poor Nance caught at the sharp blade as it descended, 
piteously begging him not to harm her. 

In vain. Watkins seemed to have become a maniac, and was 
determined to “do for her.” Very soon her fingers were hacked and 
bleeding from her ineffectual attempts to clutch the knife, which 
he wrested from her as often as she got hold of it. Forcing her 
on her knees, as she still clung to him, with a savage laugh he 
plunged the blade again and again into her breast. All the whil« 

[ lay beneath the hedge, paralysed with horror, not daring to 
move or cry. But when the work was over, and the girl sank 
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backward in the lane, the blood pouring fr 
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guided him on by the mane, ever fancying tha 
heels, till the tall chimneys and white facade 
before me, and I knew that I was 

more—the strain of that race for life becan 
and I fell fainting from the pony’s back on 
There I was found by my father and the ser 
the hyacinths that in my terror I seemed to 
fall, with poor Fretful standing by me wonder 
had happened. Of course, questions were a 
came there, and what it all meant, but I could o1 
of my ineredible tale as I was carried into tl 

put to bed immediately. 

Kor some days I| was quite ill, ever gazing in in 
dreadful scene, and crying out for help for myself 
and it was a week before I was strong enough 
the story and the fate of the murderer, Watkins. 

Searcely believing, or even understanding th 
words that had fallen from my lips, my fath 
three men and hurried forth to Bagman’s Lan 
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really happened. ‘There they found only too full confirmation of 
my strange report. The body of the girl lay there bathed in blood, 
just as she had fallen, her wounds not yet dry; and, strange to 
sav. beside his victim ay the murderer, slain by his own hand. 
Foiled in his design on me, and well aware that escape was hope- 
less now that there had been an eye witness of his crime, he had 
anticipated the doom that he knew must come upon him. 
Watkins and Nance were buried on the same day, indeed the 
people talked of four cross-roads and a stake for the former, and 
for a long time the lane remained unused. * One set of ghostesses 


] 


was bad enough,” the women remarked, “ but when it came to 


two, and in course Watkins would ‘ walr, flesh and blood couldn’ 
stand it.” So the carters and ploughmen went round the other 
way, and even the boys out nutting passed its mouth with a 


shudder, ignoring the waving hazels that grew in the hedge. At 
last a strong-minded farmer settled the question by enclosing it in 
his field, aud that was the last we heard of Bagman’s Lane. 
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